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Editorial Comment 


MR. DABNEY AND 


One of the most interesting and puz- 
zling phenomena developed during this 
war in the Southern white liberal typi- 
fied by Virginius Dabney of the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch and John Tem- 
ple Graves II of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald. Both Mr. Dabney and 
Mr. Graves have shown themselves in 
normal times to be sympathetic toward 
the Negro and have actually put them- 
selves on record in their respective 
news organs and in public utterances, 
by denouncing the more flagrant abuses 
of Negroes and arguing the self-interest 
of white people in “fairer and saner 
treatment of our Negro citizens.’”’ And 
the Negro population has expressed 
great admiration for them and their 
compatriots. But their attitudes and 
expressions during the war crisis have 
not only been disappointing but enig- 
matic. 

Mr. Dabney’s article, “Nearer and 
Nearer the Precipice,” published in the 
January Atlantic is typical of the sort 
of reaction that even we Southern Ne- 
groes cannot understand. His main 
thesis is that: “A small group of Negro 
agitators and another small group of 
white rabblerousers are pushing this 
country closer and closer to an inter- 


THE “PRECIPICE” 
racial explosion which may make the 
race riots of the first World War and 
its aftermath seem mild by compari- 
son. Unless saner counsels prevail, we 
may have the worst internal clashes 
since Reconstruction, with hundreds, if 
not thousands, killed and amicable race 
relations set back for decades. .. . 
Only impractical idealists will contend 
that deep-rooted feelings and attitudes, 
acquired over centuries of usage, can 
be suddenly done away with. To at- 
tempt such a thing in the middle of a 
global war is the height of folly. It 
could plunge us into the bitterest and 
most disastrous fratricidal strife in 
eighty years, and fatally weaken us in 
our battle for survival. But if the dis- 
turbing elements on both sides of the 
color line can somehow be muzzled for 
the duration, and if the slow but cer- 
tain processes of evolutionary progress 
can function, then better interracial re- 
lations and accelerated Negro advance- 
ment will go hand in hand—and we 
shall be able to get on with the war.” 
I have read Mr. Dabney’s article at 
least a half dozen times and I am con- 
vinced that his motives are patriotic; 
and his utterances are made in the firm 
belief that they are for the good of the 
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Negro and the Nation. But I am dis- 
appointed and in many respects sur- 
prised and puzzled. 

Without going into the fact that Mr. 
Dabney is guilty of the very offense for 
which he castigates “the radical ele- 
ment of the Negro press” and ‘“‘a small 
group of Negro agitators,’ namely, 
that of taking exceptional extremes 
and generalizing from them as if they 
were typical, the thing that most puz- 
zles and disturbs me about his article 
is the lack of constructive statesman- 
ship which it offers. He is obvious- 
ly disturbed because Negroes—and I 
mean all Negroes, not merely what he 
calls “extremist Negro leaders and Ne- 
gro newspapers’”—are demanding “ex- 
tremist policies”; but is very vague on 
what extremist policies are except that 
“... it is a foregone conclusion that if 
an attempt is made forcibly to abolish 
segregation throughout the South, vio- 
lence and bloodshed will result.” (It 
should be noted that Mr. Dabney does 
maintain that: “No decent white 
American expects any colored Ameri- 
can to remain unprotesting in wartime, 
or at any other time, when Negroes are 
lynched, beaten or persecuted; and cer- 
tainly the maintenance of segregation 
connotes a definite obligation upon 
whites to provide absolutely equal fa- 
cilities for the two races, something 
which obviously is not now being 
done.”) Frankly, although I read some 
eight or ten Negro newspapers a week, 
I have not noted even the most “ex- 
treme” advocate “forcibly” abolishing 
segregation throughout the South. I 
think most of them agree with Mr. Em- 
bree that the South is still “half-Nazi 
and half-democratic.” I have noted 
that they do insist that plants in the 


North and West should hire Negroes 
without racial barriers and that plants 
in the South should hire them without 
discrimination; they have insisted that 
the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton should employ Negroes without se- 
gregation or discrimination; and that 
the armed forces, whether they are in 
the North or South, should not be gov- 
erned by the mores of the community 
but rather by the necessities of the 
service. All of these things have hap- 
pened and are happening and we have 
not had any riots or revolutions. It is 
only a matter of common sense and 
practical realism that these forward 
steps be extended. 

I say this article puzzles and dis- 
turbs me; I probably should have said 
it disappoints me. What would Mr. 
Dabney have Negroes do? He suggests 
that “if the disturbing elements on 
both sides of the color line can some- 
how be muzzled for the duration, if the 
slow but certain processes of evolution- 
ary progress can function, then better 
interracial relations and accelerated 
Negro advancement will go hand in 
hand—and we shall be able to get on 
with the war.” What is more disap- 
pointing is the warning, I should say 
threat, for it is nothing less, that “if 
this sort of thing keeps up .. .” the bad 
white folks are going to start riots and 
the liberal white folks like Mark Eth- 
ridge “will be driven into the opposi- 
tion camp.” (I don’t agree with all of 
the criticism heaped upon Mr. Eth- 
ridge. I do think he deserved most of 
it, however; if for no other reason than 
that his remarks, certainly as they 
were uttered, were gratuitous and tact- 
less, and should have been addressed, 
if at all, to his white audience instead 
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of the Negro. We had hoped that a man 
of Mr. Dabney’s stature would have 
suggested something more constructive 
than the dire prophetic warnings which 
he has indulged in. 

But just as incomprehensible is Mr. 
Dabney’s implicit assumption that the 
unrest which he so deplores among the 
Negro population has nothing positive 
or constructive to do with the war. 
Maybe he is right. It is quite possible 
that Negroes have been misled again 
as to what we are fighting for. 

I said at the outset that liberals such 
as Mr. Dabney are an enigma to me. 
There has always seemed to me to be 
too much of the attitude of Santa Claus 
about them. What they bring to the 


Negro, or any other downtrodden 
group, is given because he has been a 
good boy. Thus when Negroes misbe- 
have, they are threatened with “Santa 
Claus won’t come” or with something 
worse. Miss Smith, in an editorial in 
South Today (Spring, 1942 number), 
I think sums the matter up quite aptly: 
“If we profoundly believe the Negro 
is as important as the white man, that 
his happiness and security are as es- 
sential as ours, we shall not be so 
quickly alarmed about ‘race trou- 
ble.’ .. .”” Even if we are liberals merely 
because of enlightened self-interest, we 
at least should be consistent with our 


interest. 
Cuas, H. THompson 











Race Relations 
OLIVER C. COX 


At a time when the majority of 
American sociologists who are writing 
on this subject have come to the con- 
clusion that race relations in the 
United States are caste relations, it 
may be well to re-examine the phe- 
nomena of race relations. The modern 
caste school of race relations is a 
counterpart of the race school of caste 
relations, which maintains that caste 
relations are fundamentally race rela- 
tions. We do not propose in this article 
to test the caste hypothesis of race re- 
lations, but rather to present a differ- 
ent statement of the subject; our men- 
tion of caste, then, will be only 
incidental.* 

If we think of an ethnic as any 
people culturally or racially differen- 
tiated from another people or peoples 
living in one area of economic com- 
petition, the concept of race relations 
may be more clearly defined. Both 
cultural and racial ethnics are power 
groups; hence, the prestige of any is 
based upon implicit or actual force. 
The kind of prestige which exists be- 
tween ethnics must be clearly distin- 
guished from status ranking within 
any ethnic. The internal status rela- 
tionship is peaceful and cooperative; 
the inter-ethnic relationship always 
turns, at least implicitly, upon a threat 
of trial of strength. 

The term “race” has come in for a 
goodly share of criticism on the ground 





*Elsewhere the present writer has con- 
sidered critically the theories of the caste 
school of race relations. See Social Forces, 
21:218-26, D 1942. 
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that it is too indefinite a concept. The 
biologist and physical anthropologist 
might indeed have considerable diffi- 
culty with this, but for the sociologist 
a race may be thought of as any group 
of people within some competitive area 
that is generally believed to be a race. 
In other words, a white man in Cuba 
who is called a Negro when he comes 
to the United States, is white in Cuba 
and black in the United States. 

Furthermore, by race relations we 
do not necessarily mean all social con- 
tacts between persons of different races, 
but only those contacts the social char- 
acteristics of which are determined by 
a consciousness of racial difference. 
The feeling aspect of race relations is 
one kind of prejudice. Caste prejudice, 
for instance, is culture prejudice; it 
serves as a basis for the regulation of 
the behavior of persons in one society. 
Race prejudice, on the other hand, is 
color-and-physique prejudice; it serves 
as a basis for socially differentiating 
peoples in the aggregate. So far as we 
know, race prejudice is a white man’s 
invention. It was initiated in the period 
of discovery, when Europeans com- 
menced long-range mass-contacts with 
other peoples. There has been fear for 
the strange, or cultural antagonism 
among most peoples; but no organized 
people of color has ever barred white 
men from social intercourse on the 
grounds of race prejudice. Of course, 
reactionary racial attitudes have been 
common. 

Our hypothesis is, then, that to 
achieve a simple understanding of race 
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RACE RELATIONS 


relations it is necessary to observe the 
interracial situation from the point of 
view of the initiating factor, that is 
to say, the white race in the relation- 
ship. In the contact of color groups 
whites have set the stage for the pat- 
tern which the phenomenon will as- 
sume. This pattern changes according 
to their needs and aspirations, while 
the colored groups attempt to meet the 
aggressor on whatever seems to them 
the most favorable grounds. The 
methods employed by whites have 
been consistent with the way of life 
developed in the capitalistic economy 
of the city dwellers of Europe. We 
shall not, however, consider this spe- 
cifically. 

What the policy of whites will be 
in an interracial situation, then, will 
depend upon the character of the color 
situation. Let us now examine some 
modern situations of free relationship 
between whites and persons of color. 

1. Situations in which the colored 
person is a stranger in a white society, 
such as a Hindu in the United States 
or a Negro in many parts of Canada. 

2. Situations of original white con- 
tact where the culture of the colored 
group is very simple, such as the Con- 
quistadors and Indians in the West 
Indies and the Dutch and Hottentots 
in South Africa. 

3. Situations in which a small mi- 
nority of whites in a colored society 
is bent upon maintaining a ruling- 
class status, such as the British in the 
West Indies or the Dutch in the East 
Indies. 

4, Situations in which there are 
large proportions of both colored and 
white persons seeking to live in the 
same area, with whites insisting that 
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the society is a “white man’s country,” 
as in the United States and South 
Africa. 

5. Situations in which colored and 
white amalgamation is far advanced, 
and in which a white ruling class is 
not established, as in Brazil. 

6. Situations in which a minority of 
whites have been subdued by a domi- 
nantly colored population, as that 
which occurred in Haiti during the 
turn of the eighteenth century. 

A little more detail should help to 
elucidate these situations. The section 
numbers which follow refer to the pre- 
ceding analysis.” 

(1) In cases where colored persons 
in the total population are so few that 
they cannot be expected to compete 
with whites there is usually little racial 
antagonism against them—until, per- 
haps, they attempt to enter the higher 
rungs of society where participants 
are fewer and competition keener. In 
certain parts of Canada, for example, 
Negroes have relatively wide social op- 
portunities, and Negro-white inter- 
marriage goes on with a freedom that 
is unknown in the United States (or 
at least it did some years ago). Al- 
though in the United States Hindus 
suffer far greater legal disabilities than 
Negroes, no Hindu will willingly ex- 
change his status for that of a Negro. 
He falls within a general Asiatic ban 
which is a sort of official prophylaxis 
against his coming into the country in 
numbers large enough to make him a 
significant competitor; but socially he 





>There may be other situations of inter- 
racial contact; however, a permutation of 
those presented here may result not only in 
situations which do not exist but also in 
some totally fanciful ones. 
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is a stranger. There have been cases of 
West Indian Hindus in the United 
States who had long since given up 
the turban and the sari; as they came 
to understand the nature of Negro- 
white relationship, however, they re- 
turned to the Oriental dress. As 
Hindus they are conceded certain priv- 
ileges and opportunities which are 
denied Negroes of much lighter com- 
plexion. But, not so in Natal. In the 
United States the Hindu is still a 
romantic figure, but in South Africa 
he is a “damn coolie.” Yet fewness in 
number is not necessarily the prime 
factor in the situation. If the indi- 
vidual goes into a community where 
a negative attitude has been indirectly 
nurtured, he will not then really be a 
stranger. He will be singled out for 
differential treatment on the basis of 
prepared racial sentiments. An indi- 
vidual Negro is not a stranger in all- 
white communities of the South. More- 
over, developed attitudes may be 
transferred to new communities. 

If a man with African ancestry known as a 
Porto Rican goes to a certain barber shop 
in Honolulu—one that seeks to attract tour- 
ist patronage—he can get his hair cut. But 
if a man with African blood is identified as 
a Negro of mainland origin, he, when he 
seeks the service of this shop, is told that 
he has come to the wrong place? 

(2) This situation is not so much a 
type as a stage in the process of race 
contacts. It may precede others which 
we are considering. When the native 
colored groups have a very simple 
culture, they are almost completely at 
the disposal and mercy of the whites. 
They are subordinated and awed by 


_ *Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage 
tn Hawaw, New York: Macmillan Co., 1937, 
p. 24. 


the latter’s sophistication and calcula- 
tions. In some cases the preliterates are 
looked upon practically as game to be 
exploited and dispossessed at will. 
Civilized ethics are abandoned; and 
the law of the frontier is justice. The 
tendency is to consider native women, 
booty; hence miscegenation is com- 
mon but intermarriage rare. Indeed, 
there is ordinarily such great disparity 
between the cultures that the common 
understanding necessary for intermar- 
riage is seldom attained. 

If there is great exploitative zeal 
among the whites, and the native pop- 
ulation is comparatively small, it may 
be exterminated, as was the case of 
the Indians in the West Indies and the 
Tasmanians of Australasia; or, in case 
there is a sufficient hinterland, it may 
be pushed back as were the Indians 
of the United States and the Negroes 
of East Africa.* Here they may be 


*The authority and decision with which 
native peoples may be dispatched are indi- 
cated by Warren Thompson: “In Kenya 
there are highland areas in which the white 
man can live in reasonable comfort even 
though they are under the equator. This 
was called by the British a ‘white man’s 
country,’ and it was desired to reserve it 
for future white settlement. In order so to 
reserve considerable parts of it, it was neces- 
sary to clear out some of the native tribes, 
and this was done with what looks to the 
outsider like complete indifference to their 


_right and with much unnecessary suffering, 


It so happened that one of the people whose 
lands were coveted was a particularly friend- 
ly group of Negroes which had been of great 
assistance to the British in actually bringing 
the country under their control. They thus 
merited special consideration at the hands 
of their masters, but instead of receiving it, 
they were compelled to leave their native 
lands for much poorer lands in a less favor- 
able situation. Moreover, the migration was 
not well planned and resulted in great hard- 
ship both in direct suffering on the road 
and through the loss of a very considerable 
part of their cattle, on which they depended 
for a living... . 

“When this land became available, the 
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able to endure the pains of accultura- 
tion more easily. In time, however, 
they become more or less adapted to 
western culture, in the process of 
which race problems develop and mul- 
tiply. 

(3) Where whites are mainly so- 
journing rulers their numbers are 
usually relatively small. Ordinarily 
“home” is in Europe or America, and 
they do not set their roots in the area. 
Here there is little hope of developing a 
significant white population; therefore 
a premium is put upon. degrees of 
whiteness among the people of color. 
The ruling class adopts a policy of “co- 
operation,” and favors are distributed 
to the mixed-bloods on the basis of 
their apparent degree of admixture. 
Thus, other things being equal, the 
lighter the complexion the greater the 
economic and social opportunities. In 
this situation, then, there are signifi- 
cant color distinctions among the col- 
ored people. Usually a color scheme is 
established, with generally recognized 
names for the different shades and 
color problems of a more or less cru- 
cial nature are developed. 

The system tends to generate among 
even those of light complexion a pain- 
fully morbid bitterness against fate; 





British found that they needed laborers 
to develop it. For a ‘white man’s land’ in 
east Africa does not mean land in which 
the white man expects to do his own work 
as a settler in Canada or Australia would, 
but a climate in which he can live in mod- 
erate comfort and ease, provided he can get 
cheap labor to do the actual field work. It 
being necessary to have labor now that the 
land was available, it was decided that the 
natives should work for the white man 
whether they cared to do so or not. It would 
be for their good to be kept busy, and 
would prevent their getting into mischief 
and having so much time to ‘plot against 
the whites’.” op. cit., pp. 165-166. 


a diffused attitude of hatred and des- 
pair, the basis of which appears to be 
without social definition.® They tend 
to become perennially preoccupied 
with the problem of degrees of pig- 
mentation, and lament the luck of 
their dusky progenitors. Brothers of 
different color may become estranged; 
and dark parents keep out of the way 
of their lighter children. Indeed, chil- 
dren may implicitly disavow their 
darker parent, while lighter persons 
who have been awarded in social status 
for their lightness may become rigid 
and even fierce at any attempt of 
darker persons to recognize them fa- 
miliarly. They tend to group them- 
selves and to clique darker aspirants 
into oblivion; true friendship between 
lighter and darker young people is 
scarcely possible, for even school boys 
estimate the color of their pals. 

In business and official positions 
darker colors are particularly penal- 
ized. These may go farthest in occu- 
pations such as the professions which 
call for unusual talent. In this situa- 
tion, therefore, colored people cannot 
be asked to recognize all white persons 
as superior to themselves; yet the color 
obsession has its being in that very 
fact. Coveted goals are made to appear 
available to all men alike, and the oc- 


5’Many students of race relations have 
resorted to a biological interpretation of this 
attitude, and with rather sterile results. The 
conclusion of Olive Schreiner is at hand. 
“‘T could bite my own arm,’ a coloured girl 
once said in our presence, ‘when I see how 
black it is. My father was a white man!’ 
The half-caste alone of all created things 
is at war within his own individuality. The 
white man loves the white man incarnate in 
him, and the black man loves the black.”— 
Thoughts on South Africa, London, 1896 
and 1923. Quoted with approval by Everett 
V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man, New 
York, 1937, p. 21. 
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casional attainment of high position 
by a darker colored person is all the 
more tantalizing. The color question 
is seldom if ever discussed in the press 
or on the platform, yet it has extensive 
currency in esoteric discussion. Among 
the colored people there may be pride 
in lightness of color, but pride of race 
is a meaningless imponderability. 

Ordinarily the basis of the system 
is only vaguely recognized. In an ideal 
situation the position of the white 
ruling class is impregnable. Its mem- 
bers are envied, admired, and imitated 
religiously, but they are never ques- 
tioned. The rest of the population is 
too absorbed with the immediate busi- 
ness of achieving increments of white- 
ness or its equivalent to give much 
attention to the inciting social force 
in the system. The system tends to be 
self-regulating. The colored people as 
a whole do not look upon whites as a 
people particularly prone to race prej- 
udice, but rather each aspiring color 
stratum is preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of*ffolding its own and of whit- 
tling away the distance attitudes from 
the stratum above. Therefore, to any 
given color group the persons who are 
most exasperatingly color prejudiced 
are not necessarily white people but 
rather the cold-shouldering, snubbing 
color group immediately above. 

The ambitious individual who has 
been rebuffed is particularly disconso- 
late, for he must usually bear his ill 
fortune alone. He cannot appeal to 
color groups below him, since to do so 
might induce familiarity ; neither could 
he allow the latter groups to observe 
his misfortune, for they might take 
the situation as an opportunity for 
gloating. He cannot disclose the whole 


truth even among his own group with- 
out revealing that he had planned to 
steal a march on them. He is left 
finally to reconstruct his self-respect 
and to devise new methods of ap- 
proach. To many the struggle is ex- 
ceedingly exhausting, for ground 
gained is seldom secure. The goal is 
apparently attained when the mixed- 
blood has become so light in complex- 
ion that he is generally accepted as a 
native white. 

The white ruling class seldom con- 
tests the claim of such a person. It 
merely assigns him a different and 
more insidious social task, that of the 
social climber. The latter is usually 
sufficient to maintain the desired dis- 
tance; for the social life of the white 
upper class is carefully organized on a 
“private club” basis, and it is a past 
master of the blackball. The native 
whites are the real bulwark of the 
status quo. To the colored people of 
darker shades, they are serious, sensi- 
tive, and meticulous in their demands 
that the full etiquette of class dis- 
tinction be observed; while the Euro- 
pean whites, free from any suspicion, 
are able to relax in the easy assurance 
that deference comes to them naturally. 

In this situation there is never a 
lynching; interracial conflicts are prac- 


~ tically unknown and, though they are 


in the majority, colored men are never 
stigmatized with a propensity to, say, 
rape white women. Colored men may 
marry white women with impunity; 
and laws are never openly biased in 
favor of whites. When the colored 
population consists of many colored 
races, the situation becomes particu- 
larly favorable for amalgamation. The 
smail white ruling class already lim- 
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ited in its power to segregate, now 
finds it practically impossible to iden- 
tify any one group for racial discrimi- 
nation. “Equality among all peoples” 
tends to become the social philosophy. 
Instances of this are found in the 
island of Trinidad and in Hawaii es- 
pecially. 

(4) Where whites are in numbers 
large enough to fill all preferred occu- 
pations or where there is possible 
competition with a large colored popu- 
lation along the whole cultural hier- 
archy, definite racial attitudes are 
developed. Here the tendency is to 
dichotomize the society into color 
groups, for any system of increasing 
acceptability according to degrees of 
lightness of color will quickly threaten 
white dominance. We do not have, in 
this case, merely a white ruling class, 
but a white population; therefore any- 
thing short of dichotomy will leave 
masses of white persons subordinated 
to numbers of enterprising colored per- 
sons, a situation extremely favorable 
for rapid amalgamation and conse- 
quent depreciation of color per se as a 
social value. 

Unlike situation (3), intermarriage 
cannot be condoned. The social defi- 
nition of the dominant place of hus- 
bands in the family tends to put the 
white wife of a man of color in a 
situation embarrassing to the whites. 
She is the embodiment of their pre- 
tensions; hence their sympathies must 
follow her in her yielding and sub- 
ordination to the “inferior” colored 
man. In a most realistic way this tends 
to abrogate the claims of all whites 
to dominance. Indeed, in the United 
States even Negro women are not 
fundamentally displeased over the 


marriage of Negro men and white 
women. 

In situation (3) there are colored 
“ladies” in the upper social classes; 
but in the present situation the whites 
ordinarily define all colored women as 
“negresses” or “nigger women.” This 
is necessary because, should it appear 
that colored womanhood possesses 
some remarkable degree of refinement 
and elegance, it would be inconsistent 
to characterize all white men who 
marry colored women as depraved. 
There must be some tacit, if not ex- 
pressed, suggestion, that all colored 
women are prostitutes, polluted, and 
carnal, so that only the most disrepu- 
table white men may reach moral 
depths sufficiently low to marry them. 
In this situation, then, it is ordinarily 
second nature for whites to say that 
“only low-class white men have any- 
thing to do with colored women.” This 
attitude—legal restrictions aside—has 
made most colored women in the 
South, for instance, particularly op- 
posed to the idea of marrying white 
men. Indeed, other things being equal, 
even Negro men who look white are 
no ideal of colored women. The latter 
abhor the suggestion that they are 
concubines. 

But this technique of racial charac- 
terization is not so effective in the 
case of Negro men. Ordinarily, a man’s 
character is not nearly so delicate as 
that of a woman. Once it has been 
established that all Negro women are 
wenches, the white man who marries 
one automatically identifies himself as 
degenerate. In the case of the Negro- 
man-white-woman marriage, however, 
the principal attack is shifted, not to 
all white women but to those particu- 
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lar white women who marry Negroes. 
These are women with ungovernable 
sexual passions, who may find satisfac- 
tion only in the assumed animal appe- 
tites of Negro men. A “white lady” 
with refined sensibilities will never 
marry a Negro man; and, of course, 
the white policy makers must inevi- 
tably insist that all white women are 
white ladies. But this defense does not 
cause Negro men to recoil from the 
relationship as Negro women tend to 
do. The accusation of animal virility 
is not necessarily a derogatory one; 
furthermore, the man brings his white 
spouse among Negroes, where the 
white stereotypes are largely impo- 
tent. It is to Negro society that he 
looks for approbation; and the char- 
acter of his wife tends to be measured 
by his own social stature. 

Therefore those white persons who 
conceive of themselves as_ being 
charged with the maintenance of con- 
tinued white dominance, will contrive 
segregation barriers and rationaliza- 
tions to secure a bipartite racial sys- 
tem.° Here the term “social equality” 
is taboo; interracial laws are always 
partial ; and cultural merit among peo- 
ple of color is given minimal recogni- 
tion. 

In this situation lightness of color 
within the colored group is not nearly 
so highly prized as in the preceding 
illustration. In fact it appears that a 
certain shade of brownness,’ rather 


*This situation is frequently misunder- 
stood. Many students observing the more 
spectacular instances of race conflict among 
the commonality of whites and blacks con- 
clude forthwith that here lies the basis of 
racial antagonism. Thus, for example, André 
Siegfried writes: “In the wealthy families 
some of the old-time sentimentality still 
survives from the slave days, but the ‘poor 


than increasing whiteness, may become 
an ideal. Here the lighter person is 
hardly rewarded with wider oppor- 
tunities; and the possession of a darker 
complexion is not nearly so unfor- 
tunate an attribute. 

Furthermore, the tendency of whites 
is to be less discriminating about color 
values within the colored group, a fact 
which naturally tends to make degrees 
of color a social factor of less moment 
to colored people themselves. The so- 
cial distance between shades of color 
is narrowed. Some colored people, es- 
pecially those who are definitely dark, 
may even welcome the definition of 
the whites: “If you are not white, 
you are black.”’ However, the vulgar- 
ism that all Negroes or all Hindus 
look alike may be particularly poig- 
nant to an accomplished light-com- 
plexioned person. None the less, col- 
ored persons who try, in a way that 
would be acceptable in the preceding 
situation, to capitalize their light color 
are, in this situation, marked men 
within their race. 

Thus we may conclude that the 





whites’ see in the Negro nothing but a brutal 
competitor who is trying to rob him of his 
job. His hatred is unrelenting, merciless, 
and mingled with fear. To understand the 
South, we must realize that the lower we 
descend in the social scale, the more violent 
the hatred of the negro.”—America Comes 
of Age, New York, 1937, p. 97. See also 
Edwin R. Embre, Brown America, New 
York, 1931, p. 201. 

In fact, however, poor whites are merely 
the obedient rank and file; they are officered 
from above by those influential whites who 
really have something to lose from the ad- 
vancement of Negroes. Senators, university 
regents, judges, chambers of commerce, law- 
yers, publishers, and distinguished members 
of old families are the real policy makers. 
On this point see: W. H. Skaggs, T’he South- 
ern Oligarchy, New York, 1924. | : 

"See Charles 8, Johnson, Growing Up in 
the Black Belt, Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. 
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greater the insistence of the dominant 
whites upon a bipartite system of 
social segregation of the races, the less 
the social advantage of lightness of 
color within the colored group. Be- 
cause marriage is ordinarily more im- 
portant in the life of women than in 
that of men, and because the tendency 
of colored men to marry lighter is 
scarcely abated in this situation, we 
should expect the foregoing principle 
to be truer for colored men than for 
colored women. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned also that the greater the 
insistence upon, and accomplishment 
of, a bipartite racial system, the great- 
er the relative cultural advantage of 
being white. 

When there is more than one sig- 
nificant colored group in the popula- 
tion, it becomes the interest of the 
whites to prevent their coalescence. In 
the United States, for example, laws 
are enacted prohibiting intermarriage 
between Negroes and Indians or Ne- 
groes and Malays and so on, while in 
South Africa the Negro-East Indian 
mixed-blood is particularly detested. 
Dominance can always be more easily 
maintained by keeping these people 
apart; the dissemination of ingenious 
pure-blood myths facilitates this pur- 
pose. Whereas in our third situation 
the white-colored mixed-bloods are 
generally welcomed as a racial liaison 
group, in the present one they are usu- 
ally branded inferior mongrels. 

Although both the United States 
and South Africa are “white men’s 
countries,” they differ somewhat in 
the potentialities of their racial di- 
chotomy. In the United States the 
great majority of the population is 
white, in South Africa it is black. 


There is comparatively little fear in 
the United States that Negroes will 
use force in asserting themselves. 
Hence segregation and discrimination 
practices may be adopted with a high 
degree of finality. In South Africa, 
however, the whites are concerned 
about the mixed-bloods. In a sense the 
latter occupy a position similar to that 
of the gens de couleur in pre-revolu- 
tion Santo Domingo; and the whites 
are not unaware of the possibility that 
they may assume a similar rdle in a 
racial crisis. They are allowed only so 
much social privilege as will keep 
them apart from the natives, yet not 
enough to close the social breach be- 
tween them and the whites. 

(5) Where there is no white ruling 
class answerable to a foreign white 
power, and where amalgamation be- 
tween the white and black populations 
is far advanced, it becomes practically 
impossible to make lightness of com- 
plexion a definite mark of status. The 
color scheme is confused, and attempts 
to arrange it become a delicate and 
socially distasteful issue. Even though 
a preponderance of dark colored people 
are in the lower economic strata, the 
population is necessarily marbled 
with color. Therefore the group can- 
not attain a white “universe of dis- 
course” and consensus sufficiently 
strong to achieve clear-cut white domi- 
nance. In the interest of social peace, 
therefore, an official policy of non- 
interference with color relationships 
must be followed. Inter-marriage be- 
comes a matter of personal tastes and 
there is no organized sentiment for or 
against it. Individual cultural achieve- 
ments tend to be estimated on their 
merits. Unless some powerful foreign 
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white economic clique, like American 
tourists and businessmen in Brazil, ini- 
tiate opposite racial tendencies, such 
a population is well on its way to com- 
plete amalgamation. 

It is interesting to inquire into the 
reasons for these highly amalgamated 
populations. Europeans of Mediter- 
ranean stock settled Latin America 
and they have mixed comparatively 
readily with the colored peoples. The 
Anglo-Saxons have also mixed their 
blood in the North. But there are no 
intermarriage prohibition laws in Lat- 
in America. We have suggested that 
in race relations the desires of the 
whites are controlling, and that these 
will manifest themselves differently in 
different situations. These desires are 
affected, however, by still other fac- 
tors. Among these are the nationalistic 
and imperialistic social attitudes of the 
European nation from which the whites 
come. Nationalism gives the individual 
his group conception of himself. The 
greater the nationalism, the more in- 
flated will be the individual’s concep- 
tion of himself, and the greater the 
unwillingness to intermarry with other 
peoples. Nationalism emphasizes to 
the individual the vital necessity for 
retaining and enhancing group iden- 
tity. It may even result in the feeling 
that he is an altogether superior being. 
While the sex urge may overcome na- 
tionalistic sentiments, the latter may 
be strong enough to retard intermar- 
riage significantly. Among Japanese, 
a people of color, intense nationalism 
and exploitative zeal have evidently 
limited the possibility of their amalga- 
mating with their conquered peoples. 
Nationalism has been most thoroughly 
developed among the British, who have 


been fairly consistent in maintaining 


their identity among peoples of color. 
One has simply to glance at the teach- 


ings of modern Germany and Italy to 
perceive the relationship between na- 
tionalism and its effect upon race 
relations. 

(6) In reaction to white dominance, 
a large colored population may pos- 
sibly become restless and _ revolt 
against the system. Usually, for a 
short period of time, whiteness be- 
comes exceedingly depreciated, and 
black men may assume the prestige 
of former white rulers. There is such 


a budding reaction in India today; 
the Mutiny of 1857 almost succeeded 
in turning the color scheme. “In 
Haiti discrimination runs against the 
white man rather than against the 


Negro. A public career for a person of 
purely Caucasian origin would be 


rarely if ever possible.’ 

Such a country, however, cannot be 
isolated from the rest of the world; 
hence, in spite of possible local desires, 
its world policies must be couched in 


terms of world opinion, and with this 
goes an ever present insistence upon 


white superiority.® In fact all the local 


*Chester Lloyd Jones, Caribbean Back- 
grounds and Prospects, New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1931, p. 28. 

*Jacques Barzun expresses this idea: 
“Equally important, though generally over- 
looked, is the fact that articulate minorities 
in other countries than Germany are fully 
as much engaged in thinking and talking 
about race. The only difference is that no 
other government has yet done so far as 
the Nazi régime in adopting race as & 
popular slogan. . . . But read attentively 
the press and political literature, not only 
of England, France, Italy, and the United 
States, but also Mexico, Turkey, Rumania, 
and Scandinavia: You will not read very 
far before you are told or left to infer that 
whites are unquestionably superior to the 
colored races: that the Asiatic Peril is 4 
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variants of race relations are more or 
less conditioned by this international 
belief. The idea of white superiority 
hangs over the world like a great mist; 
and former attempts to lift it have 
resulted only in its condensation over 
the intractable area. 

We have presented here some typical 
patterns of race relations; some of 
their features, however, may vary 
from case to case. Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic are countries 
with highly mixed populations; they 
should be like Brazil in racial adjust- 
ment, but they are smaller and too 
dependent upon the United States and 
Great Britain. Thus they are more 
like those countries where there is a 
small white ruling class. A number of 





race-peril; that the Japanese of late seems 
to have become very yellow indeed... . 
that the great American problem is to keep 
the Anglo-Saxon race pure from the con- 
tamination of Negro (or southern European, 
or Jewish) | ‘blood.’ The quarrel about race 
and blood is often carried even closer home, 
as when we are informed that among the 
whites the tall blond Nordics are a superior 
breed, destined to rule the world, and that 
brown-eyed, round-headed Latins, whether 
in Europe or in South America, are a de- 
generate, revolutionary lot. . . .”—Race. 
A Study of Modern Superstition, New York, 
1937, pp. 3-25. Quoted by A. Locke and 
B. J. Stern, When Peoples Meet, New York, 


1942, pp. 428-429. 
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favorable circumstances have con- 
tributed to Hawaii’s celebrated racial 
structure. It is, however, true to type. 
“Sometimes the darker part-Hawai- 
ians feel that their lighter complex- 
ioned cousins are trying to avoid 
recognizing them. Commonly part- 
Hawaiians prefer to marry lighter 
part-Hawaiians, other things being 
equal; and a mother is congratulated 
when her child is especially light col- 
ored. With the part-Hawaiians of the 
last fifty years, the superior social and 
economic status has seemed to be 
pretty definitely associated with light- 
ness of complexion.’*° Haiti ought to 
be free from “color consciousness”; if 
it were, however, it would be further 
atrophied in isolation. There are also 
such groups as the Eurasians of India 
and China who would seem to be 
classified with the color groups in 
situation (3). But the Indian Eura- 
sians are hemmed in between race 
prejudice and caste prejudice; thus 
they are isolated. On the other hand, 
the Chinese Eurasians are hedged 
about by race prejudice and national- 
ism; they also face isolation. 


**Romanzo Adams, op. cit., p. 67. See also 


p. 104. 








The Negro Studies Himself: A Thumbnail 
Sketch of Contrast 


MARGARET C. 


THE CONTRAST 


A recent small-scale inquiry has 
served to light up so vividly certain 
contrasts between what is taking place 
in white and Negro colleges of the 
South that it seems worth recording 
despite the small body of data in- 
volved. 

We are all familiar with the fact 
that white people study white peoples 
and their cultures from babyhood on 
up through school, college, and gradu- 
ate school, as far as they may go. 
Greece, Rome, Western Europe, Eng- 
land, the United States, and Modern 
Europe,—their literature, art, religion, 
politics, economics, their health, popu- 
lation trends, moral habits, and folk- 
ways, these form the core and the 
periphery of our education, both 
formal and informal. Here and there 
a progressive school or college reaches 
out and includes a subsection of a 
history course touching on the ancient 
civilizations of the Orient in a few 
pages of a school text or an elective 
course for a few advanced history 
majors in a university; but broadly 
speaking white folks study themselves. 

In a brief survey of Southern white 
colleges a year ago,’ the writer sought 
to ascertain to what extent colleges 
located in an area, the population of 
which is nearly one-fourth Negro, de- 
parted from this rule and studied also 

*“Crisis in College Study of the Negro,” 


JOURNAL OF Necro Epucation, 11:471-475, O 
1942. 
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the Negro. It will be recalled that 
about 87 per cent were found to offer 
some work of some sort on the Negro, 
if only a fragment of an elective 
course; about 25 per cent offered one 
full course on the Negro or race-rela- 
tions; and about 10 per cent did re- 
search of some sort in this field. Or, 
inverting the mode of presenting the 
figures—13 per cent ignore the subject 
wholly; 75 per cent consider it. so 
negligible as not to offer even one 
elective quarter or semester course on 
it; and 90 per cent do no research on 
the theme. 

A year later the writer sent the same 
questionnaire to 44 Negro colleges 
having “A” and “B” ratings by the 
Southern Association of Colleges, and 
received replies from 22. Of those re- 
plying, 22, or 100 per cent offered some 
work on the Negro or race-relations. 
Breaking this down further it appeared 
that 21 offer one or more courses in 
sociology, parts of which are devoted 
to the subject; all 22 offer courses in 
other fields partially devoted to the 
subject; and 21 offer at least one full 
course each on the subject. A further 
breakdown of this last figure is even 
more revealing. Of the 21 offering at 
least one full course only four are 
limited to one course; 11 offer two; 
5 offer three; 1 offers five; and 1 offers 
eleven. This is in addition to the part- 
courses on the subject. The courses 
most frequently offered are History of 
the Negro, with minor variants in title, 
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offered by 13 colleges, and race rela- 
tions or race-problems offered by 
eight, with a combination of the two 
offered by one. But the offerings in- 
clude a wide listing of other titles 
listed below in three groups. 

Group I. On the American Negro: 
American Negro Culture, History of 
the Negro in Georgia, Negro in Ameri- 
can Literature, History of Negro 
Thought, Negro in Production and 
Consumption and Problems and Meth- 
ods of Minority Groups, History of 
Negro Education in the United States, 
Problems of Negro Education in the 
United States, Community Surveys, 
Community Leadership, Problems in 
State and Loca! Government, Ameri- 
can Prose and Poetry of Negro Life. 

Group IT. On the Negro in Africa: 
African Culture, Negro in Africa, 
History of Ethiopia and Egypt in An- 
cient Times, Peoples and Cultures of 
Africa in the Old Stone Age, West 
African Civilization in the Middle 
Ages, and Africa Today. 

Group III. Ambiguous titles listed 
as wholly on the Negro or Negro- 
White Adjustment: Current Problems, 
Social Science, Social Problems, So- 
cial Psychology, Advanced Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

Here is a high percentage of colleges 
offering full-time courses and a wide 
range of course titles, showing the re- 
porting colleges practically unanimous 
in considering at least one full course 
and part-time of other courses to be a 
minimum and other courses to be 
desirable. Moreover, as far as data 
indicated, the proportion of the total 
student bodies taking these courses 
was far higher for the Negro colleges 
than for the white; and in some of 
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the Negro colleges at least one course 
in the field is required. 

In spite of the fact that in general 
the Negro colleges are as colleges 
younger, smaller, and financially 
poorer, research in the field of the 
Negro or race relations or both was 
carried on by faculty or students in 
11 of the 22 colleges reporting, or 50 
per cent as against 10 per cent of the 
white. Actually this was practically 
100 per cent of the Negro colleges 
which were equipped to do research at 
all. Moreover, in proportion to the 
number of persons involved, the re- 
search was extensive, including edit- 
ing and publication of two scholarly 
journals dealing with the Negro, 
numerous books by faculty members, 
two doctoral dissertations, and more 
than a score of masters’ theses in eco- 
nomics, English, education, history, 
sociology, social work, and French. 

When we turn to extracurricular 
features we find that while about 37 
per cent of Southern white colleges 
make some effort to interpret the 
Negro or race-relations in programs of 
various kinds, and about 27 per cent 
carry on some type of interracial ac- 
tivity, over 90 per cent of the Negro 
colleges have such programs and over 
80 per cent carry on interracial activi- 
ties, some having quite a varied list 
of the latter.? 

Here is clear evidence that while the 
majority of Southern white colleges 
ignore or scarcely touch upon the sub- 
jects of Negro life and Negro-white 
adjustment, Southern Negro colleges 
generally devote serious attention to 
the subject both in courses and in non- 





* Two failed to answer. One said, “None.” 
One reported faculty members only active. 
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curricular activities.’ When it is re- 
called that most of the curriculum of 
any college for Negroes is essentially 
identical with that of white colleges 
it will be seen that in sharp contrast 
with the Southern white student 
steeped exclusively in the culture of 
his own people, the Southern Negro 
student is often given a study of both 
cultures and has his attention called 
also to the problems of social adjust- 
ment between the two groups. 


INTERPRETATION 


How are we to understand this con- 
trast, its origin and its probable 
effects? There was little in the ques- 
tionnaires to shed light on the answer 
to the question of origins directly; 
but there are obvious factors in the 
total situation which go far to explain 
it. The dominant majority studies its 
own culture, complacent in the sense 
that this alone is highly important. Is 
it not the dominant culture of the 
land? Indeed, is it not the culture of 
the people who rule, and for centuries 
have ruled, most of the world? Why 
bother with the inferior cultures of 
inferior peoples? The dominant ma- 
jority, however, has a little more,—or 
a little less—, than apathy. towards the 
subject. A student with high academic 
record and one graduate degree was 
recently advised not to enter a cer- 
tain Southern university if he wished 
to study the Negro, because the sub- 
ject was so unacceptable to many of 
the faculty that his academic career 
would not be worth a straw nor would 
his chances of another degree. The 

* The respondents in both cases have been 


treated as typical. Actually in both cases 
they are probably better than type. 


Negro is not to be studied in some 
cases. He is taboo. Why? Because the 
dominant majority has qualms. What 
would a study of the Negro reveal? 
What would it tell as to the economic 
soundness, the political sagacity, the 
social justice, the Christian sincerity 
of our present social order, the validity 
of the accepted dogma of white racial 
superiority? 

The member of the “disadvantaged 
minority,” however, is in quite a dif- 
ferent case. He studies the culture of 
the majority because he must. The 
whole general stream of culture is 
theirs and to study at all involves 
studying it. He too must study Euro- 
pean History and English Literature 
because they are his milieu and his 
heritage also, and he is a part of 
American culture. Advancing to great- 
er sophistication, he studies it also be- 
cause he must know how to cope 
with this majority that dominates 
him. He must understand their 
strength and their weaknesses. But he 
studies his own “race,” his own people 
and their ways, in quite a different 
spirit. Here he must compensate for 
all the neglect, the scorn, the shrugging 
contempt that has been heaped upon 
him as a Negro and upon his people 
and their culture. He studies emotion- 
ally, desiring to hear everything good 
that he can hear of his own “race” and 
their achievements, resenting and re- 
jecting whatever is unfavorable or 
adverse, dwelling upon his rights and 
deprivations and seeking the tech- 
niques by which he may attain his 
place in an alien-dominated society. 

Thus we must realize that when we 
say, “About 25 per cent of Southern 
white colleges offer full courses on the 
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Negro, and over 90 per cent of South- 
ern Negro colleges do so,” we have 
stated not a mere numerical differ- 
ence, but a far deeper psychological 
difference. When the white student 
studies the Negro he is generally 
breaking down his prejudices and 
growing more tolerant and sympa- 
thetic. When the Negro student studies 
the Negro, unless under a consum- 
mately skillful teacher, he is apt to be 
enhancing his race consciousness and 
intensifying his emotional intolerance. 
This arises from no difference in the 
intellectual abilities of either instruc- 
tors or students, but is an inevitable 
difference in response inherent in the 
difference between majority and 
minority status. If you are using a 
man for a sidewalk, a study of the 
process will awake quite different emo- 
tional responses in you and in the 
sidewalk. 

It should not for a moment be as- 
sumed that this is an argument for 
ignorance. Negroes feel intensely the 
anomalies and injustices in what one 
respondent referred to as “our pseudo- 
democracy.” It takes no college edu- 
cation to make them feel this. What 
the college does inevitably do is to 
give this feeling increased intellectual 
content and precision. What the col- 
leges may do, if the courses are badly 
taught, is to create a kind of jingo- 
istic Negro nationalism with a dis- 
torted glorification of all things Negro. 
What they may do, if the courses are 
handled by bona fide scholars and 
skilled teachers, is to guide, govern, 
and direct this emotion into controlled 
channels of constructive action. How 
sincerely and how strongly many of 
the colleges for Negroes are endeavor- 
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ing to do this latter thing is indicated 
by the fact that over 80 per cent carry 
on programs and interracial activities 
definitely designed to develop inter- 
racial understanding and good will. It 
is further indicated by a second fact. 
Among the white colleges almost all 
the courses were found to be on a 
hobby basis, the special interest of an 
individual professor, not an integral 
part of the general academic program. 
Among the Negro colleges both the 
course offerings and the comments 
made by 11 of the 22 respondents 
indicated that an effort to develop in- 
telligent, informed, cooperative leader- 
ship in interracial adjustment was a 
conscious and well-developed part of 
the total college program. It is true 
that there is reported little difficulty 
from prejudice among white students 
and much among Negro; but this is to 
be expected. The sense of justice is 
deep and swift in unspoiled youth and 
it tends to react quickly to any 
evidence of injustice. This disposes 
the white student to readjust quickly 
when he recognizes injustices imposed 
by his people on another and to de- 
velop an open and sympathetic atti- 
tude towards that other people, while 
it disposes the Negro student to react 
with equally quick indignation to the 
same set of facts and to feel increased 
resentment at the injustices suffered 
by his people. Thus the educational 
problem confronted by the two groups 
of colleges is quite different. It must be 
remembered also that the instructor in 
the Negro college is often a Negro 
himself and suffers the same emo- 
tional reactions as his students. Where 
his scholarship and intellectual in- 
tegrity are strong enough for him to 
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master this he becomes a power for 
better perspective and deeper and 
truer insight in his students; but 
where his emotion runs away with his 
scholarship he becomes a purveyor of 
morbid Negro nationalism and intensi- 
fied prejudice. 

It is the more encouraging to realize 
that nearly 90 per cent of the Negro 
colleges studied found groups of white 
students with whom their students 
could have fellowship in a variety of 
student activities, and to recall that 
there are a number of Southern white 
colleges and universities sincerely en- 
deavoring to develop increased schol- 
arship and insight on their side in this 
matter. It certainly seems suggested 
by all the facts that there is most 
urgent need that this development go 
forward, not back; and that the op- 
portunities for interchange of thought 
and for intellectual comradeship be- 
tween scholars and students-of both 
races in this field be rapidly increased. 
At Hampton, (Va.); Atlanta, (Ga); 
Howard, (D.C.); Fisk, (Tenn.); and 


Dillard, (La.); in what might be 
termed five strategic centers of higher 
education for Negroes, significant pro- 
grams of several different types but 
all aimed at increased understanding 
by students of problems of Negro- 
White adjustment and of their solu- 
tion, are being offered. Surely an 
increased interchange of thought be- 


tween persons in these centers and. 


those in white centers with like con- 
cern would bear much good fruit and 
might point the way to modes of deal- 
ing with the matter which had been 
overlooked, or which would furnish 
helpful guides to colleges with less well 
formulated policies. 

The picture at present is a contrast. 
Need it be? Should we not be drawing 
nearer to a common education which 
would develop in our students greater 
mutual understanding rather than ac- 
centuating differences and setting cul- 
ture in opposition to culture? There 
are persons and influences drawing us 
together, but they need to be re- 
enforced. 
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Case Studies of Negro Children of Binet IQ 
160 and Above 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


IDENTIFICATION* 


The study herein reported has its 
origin in an experience of the writer 
in connection with an earlier study of 
gifted Negro children carried on in 
Chicago, Illinois. In that study two 
children of extremely high IQ were 
identified—one of IQ 200' and one of 
IQ 163. In view of the significance of 
children of this high IQ level, and since 
the writer had no reason for believing 
that he had chanced upon the two 
brightest Negro children in America, 
he has for the past few years sought out 
cases of Negro children of extremely 
high IQ. 

In the present study a number of 
cases of Negro children of Binet IQ 
160 and above are assembled in order 
(1) to ascertain the existence of such 
children in diverse populations; (2) to 
examine the origin and characteristics 
of the children; and (3) to follow the 
development of the subjects over a 
period of years. The present discussion 
is concerned almost altogether with the 
first two of these purposes. Report of 
the development of the subjects 
must, obviously, be deferred until an 
appreciable number of them have 
reached maturity. 





*This article is adapted from a paper 
originally prepared for presentation at the 
cancelled 1942 meeting of the American 
Psychological Association. 

_*Cf. Paul A. Witty and Martin D. Jen- 
kins, “The Case of ‘B’—a Gifted Negro 
Girl,” Journal of Social Psychology, 6:117- 
124, 1935. 
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It is to be observed that the cases 
are assembled from a number of dif- 
ferent sources and that they are re- 
stricted to children tested with the 
Binet examination by reputable psy- 
chologists. Since no systematic survey 
has been conducted, this paper is not 
concerned with the frequency of occur- 
rence of gifted Negro children. 

Binet IQ 160 was arbitrarily 
adopted as the lower limit for inclu- 
sion in the study. For the group of 
children used for standardizing the 
original Stanford-Binet, IQ 160 is ap- 
proximately 7.5 P.E. above the 
median. The larger sampling of sub- 
jects tested for the 1937 revision places 
IQ 160 approximately 5.5 P.E.? above 
the median and assigns it a standard 
score equivalent of 3.75. At the time 
the original Stanford-Binet was stand- 
ardized Terman reported a case of 
IQ 160 as being “the highest one in 
the Stanford University records.’”’* In 
his survey of gifted children in the 
state of California Terman‘ found 113 
who tested at or above IQ 160 (cor- 
rected S-B). On the basis of Terman’s 

>The P.E. Values are given in Leta 
Hollingworth, Children Above 180 I.Q. Yon- 


kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book, 
1942, p. xii. 

*Lewis M. Terman, Measuring Intelli- 
gence, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916, 
p. 102. 

*Lewis M. Terman, Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children, Ge- 
netic Studies of Genius, vol. I. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1925. 
p. 45. 
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findings it may be estimated that 
fewer than 1/10 of 1 per cent of school 
children are to be found at or above 
Binet IQ 160. In many school popula- 
tions, of course, no child tests at this 
high level. 

As the IQ rises above 160 the fre- 
quency of occurrence, of course, de- 
creases. Five of the subjects of the 
present study have tested at or above 
IQ 180. Statistically cases at this level 
should occur about once in a million 
times. Actually they occur with some- 
what greater frequency. In his Cali- 
fornia study Terman found only 15 
children testing at this level and Hol- 
lingworth reports that “In twenty- 
three years seeking in New York City 
and the local metropolitan area... 
I have found only twelve children who 
test at or above 180 IQ (S-B).”5 

It is apparent, then, that the sub- 
jects of this study are extreme devi- 
ates in psychometric intelligence. 

The real significance of the IQ at 
the level being considered here is not 
surely known. Children who test at 
this level are characterized by pre- 
cocity of thinking and by surpassing 
ability to accomplish the tasks of the 
school. Certain it is however that they 
are not “geniuses” in the accepted 
sense of the term. Perhaps it is safe to 
say that it is from among the ranks 
of these extreme deviates in IQ that 

genius is recruited. 

’ Sources of the cases.—The cases in- 
cluded were secured as follows: two 
were subjects of the writer’s study of 
gifted Negro children in Chicago;° 





*Leta 8. Hollingworth, op. cit., p. xiii, 

* Martin D. Jenkins, “A Socio-Psychologi- 
cal Study of Negro Children of Superior 
Intelligence.” JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, 
5:175-190, 1936. 
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four were reported by Lillian Porter, 
a member of the Research Department 
of the Washington, D.C., Public 
Schools, in her unpublished study of 
gifted Negro children in Washington;’ 
and three additional cases were found 
in the files of this Research Depart- 
ment (Dr. Howard H. Long, Director, 
Divisions 10-13, Washington Public 
Schools). Five cases were reported to 
the writer in personal communica- 
tions: two cases by Professor Harvey 
Zorbough of the New York University 
Clinic for the Social Adjustment of 
the gifted; one case by Dr. Albert S. 
Beckham, psychologist in the child 
study Department of the Chicago 
Public Schools; one case by Dr. M. G. 
Reiman of Catholic University; and 
one case by Professor Arthur G. Bills 
of the University of Cincinnati. 

These are, altogether, 14 cases for 
whom data have been assembled. Two 
additional cases, one “who tests at 
about 180 IQ (S-B),” and another 
“who tests at about 160 IQ (S-B)” 
were reported to the writer by the late 
Leta S. Hollingworth, whose death pre- 
vented the securing of detailed in- 
formation concerning the subjects 
mentioned by her. 

A word may be inserted here con- 
cerning the difficulty of securing veri- 
fied cases of Negro children of excep- 
tionally high Binet IQ. In general the 
high IQ child (without regard to race) 
is identified either (1) in surveys of 
gifted children, (2) in psycho-educa- 
tional clinics, usually those connected 
with universities, or (3) in schools or 
school systems which provide for the 





"Lillian S. Porter “A Case Study of 
Thirty Superior Colored Children of Wash- 
ington, D.C.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1929. 
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individual examination of exceptional 
children. A relatively small proportion 
of the Negro population is covered by 
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few places where such a child might be 


identified. 
It should be understood further, that 

















TABLE I 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 16 NEGRO CHILDREN OF BINET IQ 150 AND ABOVE 
: Racial Occupation Education 
Case| Sex | Location | CA® | Binet} EQ | School | ‘Com. 
position? Father Mother Father Mother 
1|F | Chicago | 9-5 | 200° 158 5 N Electrical | Teacher | College Normal 
: Engineer graduate | School 
21M | Chicago {10-6 | 163° 169 8 NWW | Attorney Teacher | College Graduate 
and Pro- | School 
fessional | (M.A.) 
<a. Graduate 
3 | M | Cincin- | 6-9 | 173% _ 6 N Pharma- | Teacher | College Graduate 
nati cist Graduate ares 
4 |M | Wash- 8-5 | 175 164 6 NNW | College House- | College Normal 
ington Teacher wife ~— School 
5|M| Wash- | 9-11) 163 147 6 NWW | Machinist | House- | 2nd Normal 
ington wife High 
school 
6|F | Wash- 5-8 | 162 159 1 NWW | Attorney House- | College Normal 
ington wife and Pro- | School 
fessional 
Graduate 
7|M | Wash- 8-7 | 162 134 4 NW Govern- House- | High Normal 
ington ment wife School School 
Clerk Graduate 
8} F | New — | 180- | approx. — NW Journalist | House- _ _— 
York 185 200 and wife 
Author 
9|M]} New 10-8 | 184° | 144! 7 NNW — Psychia-| College | 2nd yr. 
York — Graduate | college 
ai 
10 | M | Chicago | 8-6 | 174® —_ 6 NW Social House- | College College 
Work wife and Pro- | Graduate 
Executive fessional 
Graduate 
11 | M | Wash- 5-2 | 161 oa Nurse! College House- College — 
ington Schoo! Teacher wife anne 
12 | M | Wash- | 6-9 | 163 167! 1 NWW | College Govern- | College os 
ington Teacher ment uate 
fois clerk M.A.) 
13 | M | Wash- 7-8 | 169 _ 3 NNW | Physician | Teacher ‘ollege Normal 
ington and Pro- | School 
fessional 
; Graduate 
14| F | Wash- | 5-7 | 164 |2alevel’ | Kinder- | NNW | Porter House- | High Normal 
ington garten wife School School 
15| F | New — | 180 (approx.)® a _ _ =. — — 
York 
16 | M | New — | 160 (approx.)> _ — — —_ _ — 
York 



































> Chronological age at time of identification. _ 
Obtained either by genealogy or by observation. 


$ “Corrected I.Q.” 
An earlier Bi 


net test at CA 2 yielded an I 


of 180. 


® There is a history of prior Binet testing yielding an even higher IQ. 
Reading test only. 


© A subsequent examination, about a year later, yielded a Binet 19 of 198. 


Cases reported by Leta S. Hollingworth. No further data available. 


any of these. For example, so far as 
the writer has been able to ascertain, 
not a single Negro child who scores as 
high as 160 IQ on the Binet has been 
identified in any of the southern states, 
probably because there are extremely 


the highly gifted child must be identi- 
fied at a relatively early age. On the 
original Stanford-Binet an IQ of 160 
cannot be earned by an individual 
whose CA exceeds 12-1 (using uncor- 
rected MA), and on the 1987 revision 
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the highest CA at which IQ 160 is 
possible is 14-11. 

There is the further difficulty of 
securing data concerning high IQ chil- 
dren who have been identified. The 
assembling of information for another 
investigator takes time that the busy 
psychologist does not always feel 
warranted in giving. For example one 
psychologist reported to the writer 
that “we have 700 pages of material 
on —-———. I would like to make a 
summary of it available to you but 
preparing the summary would be a 
long job and no one on the staff has 
the time to do it.” 


Tue CaAsEs 


To present a series of case studies 
in a brief article is particularly un- 
satisfactory since the value of the case 
study lies in its exhaustive analysis 
of the individual subject. All that can 
be attempted here is a summary of 
the characteristics of this group of ex- 
ceptionally bright children at the time 
of their identification (Cf. Table I). 

Mental Test Performance—The 
1Q’s, eight of which were derived by 
the Stanford-Binet and five by the 
Merrill-Terman revision (one unde- 
termined), range from 162-200. The 
Test performance of these children re- 
veals qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive excellence. This characteristic is 
perhaps revealed most clearly on the 
vocabulary test. For example, a nine 
year old child who passed the vo- 
cabulary test on the XVI level, de- 
fined Mars as “the god of war in 
Roman mythology”; mosaic, as “a 
number of brightly colored stones—no 
tiles—put together to form a design”; 
and treasury, as “a place where a co- 
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operating group keeps the money.” 
Similarly, a 10 year old child who 
passed the vocabulary test on the 
XVIII year level defined Mars as “the 
planet 4th in distance away from the 
sun; also the god of war in Greek 
mythology”; bewail, as “to moan dis- 
consolately”; and flaunt as “to show 
disdain for somebody.” Numerous ex- 
amples of a similar nature might 
readily be cited. 

Achievement Test Performance.— 
Achievement test data (of tests ad- 
ministered at the time of identifica- 
tion) are available for 10 cases. Char- 
acteristically the educational test per- 
formance of these children is not so 
high as their mental test performance. 
This condition is generally found 
among the highly gifted. The EQ ex- 
ceeds the IQ in only two cases: That of 
case 2, IQ 163, EQ (New Stanford) 
169, and that of case 8, IQ 185, EQ 
“in vicinity of 200.” It is worth noting 
that both of these children developed 
in an extremely stimulating home en- 
vironment and that both are among 
the few of the cases here presented 
whose careers subsequent to identifica- 
tion suggest authentic genius. 

In some of the other cases there is 
a marked discrepancy between the IQ 
and the EQ: Case 1, IQ 200, EQ (New 
Stanford) 158; Case 7, IQ 162, EQ 
(New Stanford) 134; Case 9, IQ 184, 
EQ (New Stanford Reading) 144. In 
no instance, however, does the educa- 
tional quotient fall below the level at- 
tained (theoretically) by the best one 
per cent of school children (i.e. EQ 
130). 

School Progress.—Of the 10 subjects 
who were at or above the first grade 
level at the time of their identification 
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and for whom information is available 
concerning school progress, 8 were ac- 
celerated in school, some to an extreme 
degree. Cases 4 and 10 were in the 6th 
grade at age 8; case 3 was in the 6th 
grade at age 6; and case 2 was in the 
8th grade at age 10. It is to be observed 
that in spite of this drastic accelera- 
tion these children are fully capable 
of doing the work of the grades in 
which they are placed. Each of them 
tested above grade in achievement. It 
is apparent, however, that this extreme 
acceleration imposes a handicap to 
making a satisfactory social and emo- 
tional adjustment. 

With one exception these children 
attended _ traditionally organized 
schools. Recognition appears to have 
been given to the superiority of these 
children, in most instances, by either 
acceleration or enrichment. In some 
cases, however, teachers of these. chil- 
dren were unaware of the extent o 
their deviation. The teacher wh 
nominated child 1 as the “best stu 
dent” in her 5th grade class named as 
the “most intelligent” a 12 year old 
girl of 90 1Q! 

With two (or possibly three) excep- 
tions these children attended segre- 
gated (on the basis of race) schools. 

Occupation and Education of Par- 
ents.—These exceptional children 
typically come from homes of high 
socio-economic status. Their fathers 
are found predominantly in occupa- 
tions which require a high order of 
ability. Thus, three are college teach- 
ers, two are attorneys, and one each is 
a physician, pharmacist, social work 
executive, journalist and electrical en- 
gineer. Not all of the fathers, however, 
rank so high on the occupational scale. 


Thus, one is ‘a government clerk, one 
is a machinist and one is a porter. In 
terms of the Taussig scale classifica- 
tion, ten are in class V (professional) ; 
one in class IV (clerical or semi- 
intellectual occupation) ; one in Class 
III (skilled labor) ; and one is in class 
I (unskilled occupation). 

Among the mothers who are em- 
ployed, four are teachers, one a gov- 
ernment clerk and one a psychiatrist’s 
aide. Interestingly enough, of the eight 
mothers who are now housewives, five 
are former teachers. Thus, altogether 
nine of the mothers either are, or have 
been, school teachers. 

The educational level of the parents 
is of course consonant with their occu- 
pational status. Of the fathers, ten are 
college graduates and eight of these 
hold either graduate or professional 
degrees. The lowest level of training 
reported for any one of the fathers is 
second year high school. Of the moth- 
ers, three are college graduates, two of 
these holding graduate degrees, and 
six have the equivalent of two years 
of college training. The lowest level of 
training reported for any one of the 
mothers is at the high school level. 

In view of the fact that the writer 
has not personally visited the homes of 
all the subjects, the material level of 
the home environments cannot here be 
described with certainty. In general, 
however, these children come from 
middle-class homes. None of the par- 
ents is wealthy, but most are suffi- 
ciently well-to-do to afford their chil- 
dren advantages superior to those of 
the average American home. In several 
instances, however, families are char- 
acterized by economic insecurity; in 
three cases parents have been WPA 
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employees, and in another case the 
father is employed as a porter. 

Familial Background.—The familial 
background of the subjects has not, in 
most cases, been fully explored. There 
is evidence in some cases, however, of 
individuals of exceptional ability in 
the family lines. The father of case — 
was the first Negro to be awarded Phi 
Beta Kappa at the University of Illi- 
nois; the grandfather of case — was 
an eminent biologist and the first 
Negro to be awarded the Ph.D. de- 
gree by the University of Chicago; 
the grandfather of case — was an in- 
ventor; the grandfather of case — 
was a composer and the first person 
to collect and publish Negro spirituals. 
There are, in addition, numerous in- 
dividuals in the families of these chil- 
dren who have been highly successful 
physicians, teachers, attorneys, and 
the like, in their own communities. 

It is possible that further search 
will reveal a larger incidence of 
eminent ancestry. But it must be un- 
derstood that even the most excep- 
tional members of the racial group of 
which these subjects are members 
have a much more restricted oppor- 
tunity for attaining eminence than do 
members of the dominant racial group 
in this country. 

Racial Composition.—There is no 
valid method for determining the de- 
gree of racial mixture; indeed, there is 
no really valid method for determining 
race. Nevertheless an attempt is made 
here to present a rough picture of the 
racial composition of the subjects. 
Based on a combination of the genea- 
logical report of the parents and ob- 
servation of the subject, the cases are 
classified in the following categories: 


(1) no apparent white ancestry (N); 
(2) more Negro than white ancestry 
(NNW); (3) approximately equal 
amounts of Negro and white ancestry 
(NW); (4) more white than Negro 
ancestry (NWW). Under this classifi- 
cation the subjects are distributed as 
follows: 

N-2; NNW-4; NW-3; NWW-4. It 
is to be seen that each category of 
racial mixture is represented among 
the subjects.’ It is of some interest to 
note that three of the subjects are the 
progeny of Negro fathers and white 
mothers. 

Other characteristics —Many addi- 
tional details about these subjects— 
their social adjustment, their health 
histories, their emotional maturity, 
and their developmental histories will 
not be presented here because full data 
concerning these characteristics have 
not yet been assembled. On the basis 
of information now at hand, however, 
the generalization may be made that 
the Negro child of extremely high IQ 
manifests essentially the same charac- 
teristics as the white child of ex- 
tremely high IQ, at least during the 
early years of his development. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The case study as a method is valu- 
able in revealing factors that con- 
tribute to individual development. It 
has the disadvantage, however, of 
usually requiring a very large number 
of cases to provide a basis for reliable 





* Competent anthropologists estimate that 
approximately 80 per cent of the Negro 
population in the United States has some 
amount of white ancestry. It is probable 
that in the urban communities from which 
these subjects come the percentage is even 
higher. 
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generalizations. Certainly the cases 
presented in this study do not consti- 
tute an adequate or complete descrip- 
tion of the highly gifted Negro child. 
Nevertheless, the data are sufficiently 
extensive to permit the derivation of 
several general conclusions. 

Perhaps the most important fact re- 
vealed by this study is that an ap- 
preciable number of Negro children 
of extremely high IQ are to be found. 
These extreme deviates are of the 
greatest significance as they indicate 
that Negroes are as variable as other 
racial groups and that Negro ancestry 
is not a limiting factor, per se, in 
psychometric intelligence. These cases 
give emphasis to the fact that it is 
individual differences rather than so- 
called racial differences which are im- 
portant. The late Havelock Ellis, in 
discussing the subject presented here 
as Case 1, gave expression to this point 
of view as follows: “Little B is thus a 
significant and instructive figure. She 
exemplifies Dr. Buhler’s doctrine of 
the predominance of individuality over 
race... . And further, while we have 
to recognize the deep-rooted prejudice 
of the white man where the black man 
is concerned, we see that there is no 
ground for the commonly proclaimed 
limiting influence of Negro blood on 
intelligence.’ 

The second major generalization to 
be derived from these cases is that 
they demonstrate that we may dis- 
cover extreme deviates in psycho- 
metric intelligence in our schools un- 
recognized and denied the type of 
educational experiences which are 





*Havelock Ellis, “Precocious Children,” 
mee Herald and Examiner, Je 8, 1935, 
ae 


necessary for their best development. 
The fact that this study includes only 
children identified in large urban com- 
munities (New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Cincinnati) gives added 
weight to this conclusion. There is no 
reason to believe that Negro children 
of the IQ level being considered here 
are concentrated in the cities repre- 
sented by the cases studied. It may be 
concluded, or at least hypothesized, 
that similar children, unidentified and 
unrecognized, are to be found in other 
communities throughout the country, 
their potential usefulness to society, 
partly or wholly lost. 

Finally, these cases bring into sharp 
focus the limitations which our society 
places on the development of the high- 
ly gifted Negro. These children are 
nurtured in a culture in which racial 
inferiority of the Negro is a basic 
assumption. Consequently, they will 
experience throughout their lives, edu- 
cational, social and occupational re- 
strictions which must inevitably affect 
achievement and motivation. Wide in- 
dividual differences, of course, are to 
be anticipated in reaction to this con- 
dition. Some of these individuals will 
meet frustration and draw away; 
others will go on to careers of high use- 
fulness and accomplishment. 

The abstract mental tests that con- 
tribute to the IQ do not measure the 
factors of personality and motivation 
that largely determine success in life. 
The findings of studies of gifted chil- 
dren, especially those of Terman and 
of Hollingworth, indicate that the 
highly gifted children identified in the 
elementary school does, in high school, 
college and early adulthood, usually 
fulfill his early promise. But not al- 
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ways is this true; failure among the 
gifted is frequent. The present article 
is concerned only with the character- 
istics of the subjects at the time of 
their identification. It is to be expected 
that study of the future development 
of these and similar cases will 
provide a test not only of the hy- 
pothesis that the disgenic environment 
in which the highly gifted Negro finds 
himself inhibits accomplishment, but 
also of other hypotheses concerning the 


constancy of high psychometric rat- 
ings, the likelihood of satisfactory per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the 
highly gifted, and the effect of factors, 
as material environment and drive, 
upon achievement.’° 


*The present study is one of a number 
of studies concerning superior Negro chil- 
dren and adults now being carried on in the 
Department of Education at Howard Uni- 
versity. The writer solicits information from 
any reliable source concerning such indi- 
viduals. 
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A Study of Sex Differences in Intelligence- 
Test Scores Among 1,306 Negro 


College Freshmen* 
HERMAN G. CANADY 


THE PROBLEM 


The belief in hereditary sex differ- 
ences in mental ability is an old and 
persistent one; but among scientists, 
sex as a cause of differences in in- 
tellectual equipment appears to be 
relatively unimportant. In the gen- 
eral public, however, the belief still 
prevails, as manifested by the reluc- 
tance to open certain educational and 
professional opportunities to women 
and by the frequent discrimination 
against individuals on the basis of sex 
alone. 

Experimental studies of sex differ- 


those dealing with the separate parts 
or specific items of tests of intelli- 
gence; and (3) those dealing with 
achievement in the several school sub- 
jects as revealed by objective educa- 
tional tests. 

The results have yielded largely 
negative conclusions. When large un- 
selected groups are used, when age is 
taken into account, when possibilities 
of bias in test content are allowed for, 
startling differences between the sexes 
either in average tendency or in varia- 
tion fail to emerge. It should be noted, 
however, that this conclusion is re- 


TABLE I 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE SCORES BETWEEN NEGRO MALES AND 
FEMALES AS FOUND BY CALIVER 














Number Difference Critical Difference 
Test between P.E. (diff.) Rati in 
Male | Female Means — favor of 
Otis Test t 123 149 2:70 90 3 Female 
Amer. Council t 76 114 18.95 4.00 5 Female 
Amer. Council* | 563 870 9.10 1.87 4.86 Male 























+ These data are taken from Caliver’s study of 1931, pp. 68-70. 
* These data are taken from Caliver’s-study of 1933, pp. 16-17. 


ences in mentality may be divided 
into three groups: (1) those dealing 
with comparisons of the sexes based 
upon total, or composite, scores 
achieved on tests of intelligence; (2) 





* Parts of this study have already ap- 
peared in print in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1937, 21:546-549. Other parts 
present facts made possible by a fellowship 
grant from the General Education Board. 
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stricted to over-all (general) measure- 
ments of mental status. Similar com- 
parisons on more specific types of per- 
formance—e.g., language, mechanical 
and number abilities—reveal system- 
atic differences between the sexes." 
Sex differences among Negroes have 
*A summary of the literature will be 


found in A. Anastasi, Differential Psychol- 
ogy, 1937, chaps. 14 and 15. An excellent 








been almost altogether neglected; little 
is known concerning sex as a cause of 
difference in mental abilities in this 
group. The study herein reported was 
undertaken to remedy this hiatus in 
psychological knowledge. The research 
was designed to answer the following 
questions: 

Do Negro men make higher or lower intel- 
ligence-test scores than women? How great 
is the difference, if any, and what is its 
statistical significance? Also, are Negro men 
more variable than Negro women? 


There are, it appears, but two pub- 
lished studies (excluding the one by 
the writer) which deal with the prob- 
lem under consideration. Both of these 
investigations were made by Caliver.? 
In Table I are shown the critical ratios 
of the differences in intelligence scores 
between Negro males and females as 
discovered by Caliver. 

Caliver’s second investigation 
(1933) was an analysis of tests given 
to 1,433 students enrolled in 33 Negro 
colleges. He found a difference of 9.1 
(gross scores) between the means of 
men and women. The probable error 
of this difference is 1.87, and the criti- 
cal ratio is 4.86. He concludes: “The 
difference is, therefore, significant, and 
it may tentatively be concluded that 
Negro college freshman men have a 
higher degree of scholastic aptitude 
than women as measured by the 
American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination” (p. 17). He made a further 
analysis of each component part of 





bibliography is given at the end of each 
chapter. 

? Ambrose Caliver, A Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students, Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 484, 1931, 
pp. 67-70. A Background Study of Negro 
College Students, U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 8, 1933, pp. 13-18. 
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the examination, and discovered “that 
in every case except one, the artificial 
language test, the men surpass the 
women” (p. 17). 


SUBJECTS AND TEST 


This paper is & continuation of an 
investigation on individual differences 
among freshmen at West Virginia 
State College reported in the JoURNAL 
or Necro Epucation.? The American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination data, with the addition 
of tests given to the 1936 and 1937 
freshman classes (a grand total of 
1,306 cases), are here analyzed to show 
sex differences.* 


RESULTS 


The findings will be treated under 
three topics: (1) Differences in varia- 
bility; (2) overlapping; and (3) dif- 
ferences in specific traits and reliabil- 
ity of the differences. 

Differences in Variability.—Table 
II presents the distribution of the 
gross scores on the examination for 
our 1,306 subjects—637 males and 669 
females—the percentages of each sex 
attaining the various scores, the 
ranges, means, standard deviations 
and Pearson’s coefficients of variation 
for each group. 

The distribution of ability in the 
sexes covers substantially the same 

*Herman G. Canady, “Individual Differ- 
ences Among Freshmen at West Virginia 
State College,” JouRNAL or Nearo Epuca- 
TION, 5:246-258, Ap 1935. 

‘For an analysis of environment as @ 
cause of differences in intelligence scores 
among these students see, Herman G. Can- 
ady, “Test Standing and Social Setting: A 
Comparative Study of the Intelligence-Test 
Scores of Negroes Living Under Varied 
Environmental Conditions.” (Northwestern 


University, Unpublished doctor’s disserta- 
tion. Evanston, IIl., 1941.) 
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range. There are approximately an 
equal number of males and females in 
the extremely high and lowest category 
of intelligence. Furthermore, the 


females are or 99 per cent as 


(51.30) 
variable as the males. 


median (76.34), and 51 per cent of the 
males scored below the females’ 
median (75.77). Since complete over- 
lapping is indicated if 50 per cent of 
one group reach or exceed the median 
of the other, the ascertained one per 
cent difference in the distributions be- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTIO! OF THE GROSS SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINA- 
TION FOR 637 MALES AND 669 FEMALES, THE PERCENTS OF EACH SEX ATTAINING THE 
VARIOUS SCORES, THE RANGES, MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND PEARSONS’ 

COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION FOR EACH GROUP 






































Male Female 
Scores 
No. Percent No. Percent 
230-244 2 ol 1 15 
215-229 3 47 1 15 
200-214 6 .94 4 .60 
185-199 5 .79 7 1.05 
170-184 15 2.36 13 2.03 
155-169 20 3.14 12 1.78 
140-154 17 2.67 24 3.59 
125-139 45 7.06 37 5.53 
110-124 40 6.28 53 7.93 
95-109 68 10.68 69 10.33 
80-— 94 76 11.93 85 12.70 
65— 79 88 13.82 101 15.05 
50— 64 109 ¥¥.1% 114 17.00 
35- 49 81 12.72 71 10.60 
20- 34 45 7.06 56 8.36 
5- 19 17 2.66 21 3.14 
Total 637 100.00 669 100.00 
Highest Score * 235 231 
Lowest Score 5 7 
Range 230 224 
Median 76.34 75.77 
Mean 84.50 81.50 
8.D. 43.36 41.40 
Pearson’s c. of v. 51.30 50.80 

















Overlapping—An examination of 
Fig. 1 reveals a large amount of over- 
lapping between the two groups. The 
males and females fall within the same 
range of scores. 

Moreover, 49 per cent of the females 
obtained scores higher than the males’ 


tween the two groups is so small that 
they can hardly be distinguished. 
Differences in Specific Traits and 
Reliability of the Dvifference—Al- 
though we have found no significant 
sex differences in the gross scores, it 
is still possible that such differences 
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PIG. 1.--SCORES OF 637 MALES AND 669 PEMALSS ON THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


might be revealed in the separate parts 
of the examination which test specific 
traits. Table III gives the means, 
sigmas of the distributions and sigmas 
of the means for the males and females 
for the sub-test scores and gross scores 


—basic data for the computations of 
the chances of true difference as given 
in Table IV. 

It will be noted that the differences 
are in favor of the males (Table IV) 
in three of the comparisons and of the 


TABLE III 


MEANS, SIGMAS OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS, AND SIGMAS OF THE MEANS OF MALES (637) AND 
FEMALES (669) FOR THE FIVE SUB-TEST SCORES AND GROSS SCORES ON THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


























Test Measure Male Female 

MRS Soe oa on ewig a iat e 19.40 17.56 

Completion WN iis oa sasion ctiaicaveuerens 11.00 10.05 
ree reer re .43 .39 

BN cc sip nou. Weenie SRG 16.25 19.20 

Artificial Language MU os sscianled are nate eae 11.50 12.95 
We IN a ai.5 oa: sasunrayd.cye.e.si5.o.4 yen .45 .50 

MOIR og. 2.; 0: <i0se.0'e\ ois visisiss0isiere 14.30 14.40 

Analogies GG e305 ars eiiusteiaccaioeererecs 9.57 10.57 
ONIN Ns 0. craidinesiaikie sieteions ry | .41 

1 Oe. 13.70 10.85 

Arithmetic AS OE i Ee ete ey Seater 10.58 9.00 
ee ee eine eoats .43 35 

Mean EO ne eo re 22.65 21.85 

Opposites AMS antonio bale oae cae 16.68 16.61 
SN a NT re .65 .64 

IN 5 oc ty aioe, sitet ase 84.50 81.50 

Gross Score Cee Ss ee eee en 43.36 41.40 
ee? a a Re Ce 1.72 1.60 
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same number in favor of the females; 
that for the completion, artificial lan- 
guage, and arithmetic tests there is 
complete reliability of the differences; 
and that the difference in the case of 
the gross score shows fairly high re- 
liability as the chances are ninety in 
one hundred. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to discover the extent and nature 
of sex differences in intelligence among 
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nomenon. 

This finding is not in agreement with 
that of Caliver. In his second in- 
vestigation (1933), it will be recalled, 
he found a significant and reliable dif- 
ference in “lump scores” in favor of 
the males. 

Our group, it appears, conforms 
more to the general picture as revealed 
by the large majority of studies among 
white students in showing: (1) a tre- 
mendous amount of overlapping be- 
tween the two groups; and (2) that 











TABLE IV 
SEX COMPARISONS IN TERMS OF THE CHANGES OF A TRUE DIFFERENCE 
be se 
; Critical | 2° hundre 
Differences : that the ‘ 
Tests between | o (diff.) mie | wea. | 
means D ference is 
D greater 
o (diff.) | than zero* 
Completion 1.84 .487 3.79 100 Male 
Artificial Language 2.95 .673 4.30 100 Female 
Analogies .10 .552 18 58 Female 
Arithmetic 2.80 .455 6.20 100 Male 
Opposites .80 .913 .87 80 Female 
Gross Score 3.00 2.350 1.28 90 Male 




















* Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology and Education. Table XIV, pp. 134. 


Negro college freshmen as measured 
by the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination. The sub- 
jects were 637 male and 669 female 
freshmen (a grand total of 1,306) who 
entered West Virginia State College 
from 1931 to 1937 inclusive. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are limited to this 
particular group of students, material 
and conditions of investigation: 

1. No significant sex difference in 
“general intelligence” (gross scores) 
was discovered. In all comparisons of 
differences in central tendency and 
variability, the similarity rather than 


the difference was the striking phe- 


the differences in variability in favor 
of either sex are too small to be of 
much significance. The results, there- 
fore, do not favor the theory of a 
greater variability of the male sex. 

2. The analysis of the sub-tests re- 
vealed a large and reliable sex differ- 
ence in performance on the verbal or 
linguistic and numerical parts of the 
test, the latter in favor of the males 
and the former in favor of the females, 
Identical results among white students 
have been discovered by practically all 
investigators. 

Caliver found (1933) that in every 
case except one, artificial language, the 
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males surpassed the females. Our com- 
parisons, however, show differences in 
favor of the females in three instances 
—artificial language, analogies, and 
opposites. 


3. Finally, our data tend to support 
the growing tendency to look for sex 
differences in specific traits or separ- 
ate abilities rather than in “general 
level of performance.” 
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The Negro Folksong in the 


American Culture 


RUTH H. 


One hears much, in these days, of 
the value of music as a builder of 
morale. There is found to be much 
conscious effort directed toward the 
creation of a song which will weld 
the American nation into the “One- 
ness” of spirit so necessary to the 
successful conclusion of the present 
confusing conflict. One might wonder, 
amid brief bursts of enthusiasm for 
the pseudo-patriotic commercial medi- 
ocrities that America has endured for 
the past few months, at the failure of 
such a song to emerge. There is no 
mystery here, however. The creative 
Muse will not be coerced. The song 
for which America strives will be the 
result of an overwhelming unity of 
spirit, not the cause. 

As a supreme example of the power 
of song in the lives of human-kind, 
America might well turn to her Negro. 
The Negro, as a people, has seemed 
instinctively to realize that the end of 
all Being is Expression; with a sort 
of esoteric wisdom he perceives the 
intense sublimation of group expres- 
sion of Self. His music, growing as it 
does out of his bewilderment at his 
sufferings as a slave, is not an experi- 
ment, but an experience, with every 
deep significance that this word im- 
plies. The conjoining influence upon 
Negroes was religion. In this he found 
escape. God became the reality, slav- 
ery the illusion. When the true Ameri- 
can ideal of freedom for all once again 
becomes crystallized, over and above 
all prejudice and greed for power and 


GILLUM 


wealth, when the minds of the people 
are able to penetrate the cloud of 
political intrigue which now obscures 
real issues, then, and then only, may 
we expect the song, which, having 
grown out of reality, can only serve 
the greater purpose of enlarging the 
scope of that reality. 

A short time ago (as time is counted 
in the history of men and nations), a 
few brave souls, sick of the static 
degradation of a Europe victimized 
by that eternal fetish “the balance of 
power,” launched forth in the face of 
unknown dangers in order to establish 
upon the new American continent a 
citadel of freedom, where men could 
live as men, honest God-fearing men. 
These founders of the American nation 
meant to reject the ways of Europe 
and all they represent. An isolated 
geographical position made this course 
possible. The introduction of Negro 
slavery rendered such a course in- 
escapable. Here begins the counter- 
influence of the impingement of two 
cultures of entirely different spiritual 
and physical backgrounds, one upon 
the other. This counter-influence took 
place in the native background of 
neither, but in an altogether new and 
common natural surrounding. The old 
traditions of the mother countries 
could not fit this new environment. 

The average white American will 
not recognize the tremendous influence 
that the Negro has exercised over his 
economic, social and political life. He 
will not wish to see perhaps that a 
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Negro minority hovering in the back- 
ground has saved this nation the dis- 
unity occasioned by the type of politi- 
cal intrigue that has kept Europe 
apart and at war for the major part of 
its existence as a centre of culture. 
What will not present itself to prag- 
matic considerations is inevasible in 
the realm of music, however. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, the Arts tran- 
scend such superficialities as preju- 
dice, so that whereas history may 
distort and evade, in order to present 
a picture as desired, Art can only ex- 
press what zs. One need only interpret 
this expression. The depthless im- 
pressionism in music which the French 
embraced at the turn of the century, 
must have presaged the fall of France. 
Wagner, with his skillful manipula- 
tion of themes in endless repetition, is 
indisputably prophetic of Hitler. The 
predilection of the American people 
for the simple harmonies, the ele- 
mental rhythms, the poignantly emo- 
tional melodies of Negroes—in this one 
finds a people who have not yet sup- 
planted the fundamentals of living and 
letting live with greed for power and 
pelf. 

Early in the period of his slavery the 
Negro made manifest his ability to 
translate his philosophy of life into 
song. Thomas Jefferson, in his “Notes 
on the State of Virginia,” published in 
1784, marks the musical ability of the 
slaves as superior to that of the whites, 
and he speaks of the short tunes which 
they compose. He also notes their 
skill with the “banjar,” an instrument 
which he says they brought with them 
from Africa. The appearance of a 
Negro jig tune in the 1782 edition of 
Aird’s “Scotch, English and Foreign 


Airs” also attests the interest that 
Negroes drew to themselves through 
their gift of music. 

In 1799 occurred possibly the most 
significant event incident to the dis- 
semination of the Negro idiom in 
music to a point where the American 
masses adopted it as their own. One 
Johann Graupner, founder of the first 
American symphony, donned a Negro 
costume and appeared on the stage of 
a Boston theatre as “The Gay Negro 
Boy.” The pall which the death of 
George Washington had cast over the 
theatrical performances of the nation 
was lifted; America took “The Gay 
Negro Boy” to her heart, and with 
the careless optimism of the Negro, 
with his song on her lips, went on to 
make the ideal of her mourned Presi- 
dent a reality. 

The “blackface” minstrel began 
with Graupner. Not only did American 
music feel its impact; the entire 
American culture was influenced by 
it. For the imitation of Negroes be- 
came a profitable enterprise. Grown 
people and children alike observed 
Negroes. And if it is said that Negroes 
have merely imitated whites in the 
progress they have made, it must also 
be acknowledged that whites have de- 
voted considerable time, profitably so, 
to the imitation of Negroes. For fully 
half a century the “blackface” min- 
strel dominated the American theatre. 
Many of the finest actors of the nation 
were at one time identified with this 
type of entertainment. Here occurred 
the logical result that the Negro song, 
from the lips of white men, came to 
be modified so as to render it amen- 
able to the diversified tastes of all 
Americans. 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 
sums up in a most coherent manner 
the feelings of most persons who have 
experienced music in the Negro idiom 
as he describes his own reaction. Upon 
hearing a Negro ballad, Thackeray 
found his spectacles moistened “in a 
most unexpected manner.” He recounts 
the various experiences he has had in 
which this might have hapened, but 
didn’t, concluding with, “. . . and be- 
hold, a vagabond with a corked face 
and a banjo sings a little song, strikes 
a wild note which sets the heart thrill- 
ing with happy pity.” This then is the 
secret of the appeal of Negro music. It 
penetrates the blasé exterior which 
men assume through years of striving 
against each other, and uncovers a 
sentiment thought to be forgotten. 
This is art in its truest sense. For how 
is beauty possible without the deep 
communion which occurs with the call- 
ing forth of sympathetic responses 
from the souls of men? 

Of the writers of music for the 
“blackface” minstrel, Stephen Foster 
stands out as the most significant. He 
fitted himself for the task of compos- 
ing minstrel ballads early in life. His 
love of music lead him, when very 
young, to seek the companionship of 
Negroes. He knew them in the exalted 
moments of their worship; he knew 
them also in their hedonistic existence 
on the river fronts. He became 
familiar, not only with Negro songs, 
but with the spirit that generated them. 

Foster admits his use of the slave 
tunes. In many of his most popular 
songs the Negro counterpart is readily 
recognized. His “Camptown Races” 
for instance, suggests several Spiritu- 
als, notably, “Roll Jordan Roll,” even 


to the use he makes of the favorite 
Negroid device of fitting any number 
of syllables to a given measure. His 
“Oh, Susannah” is Negroid from its 
nonsensical words to the tune, which 
tune clearly resembles the Negro reel 
tune “In Some Lady’s Garden.” Nor 
was Foster deterred from his use of 
Negro melodies and dialects by the 
slurs of the intellectuals who sneered 
at their vulgar source. Perhaps he 
realized that the art, or any other 
thing which does not serve the major- 
ity of people soon becomes a lifeless 
and incomprehensible factor. Foster 
was not great as the world has learned 
to consider greatness, but in using the 
resources at hand, he was able to com- 
pose in a style no longer obviously 
Negroid, yet revealing with poignant 
subtlety this source. Foster has truly 
sung the songs of America. 

The antithesis of Stephen Foster is 
found in his contemporary, L. M. 
Gottschalk. Gottschalk, everything 
that Foster was not, highly trained, 
refined, elegant, contributed also to 
the spread of the Negro idiom as re- 
vealed among the creole Negroes of 
Louisiana. As a concert artist of high 
favor, he was able to present his Negro 
pieces before the musically elect. He 
was premature, however, and his 
works, though diverting, never 
achieved the popular favor of the 
Foster songs. In Gottschalk we find 
an anticipation of the now fashionable 
“boogie-woogie” style. 

One could not close a discussion of 
the Negro’s contribution to the music 
of the nineteenth century without 
mentioning the Civil War period, and 
the part played by colored soldiers in 
the creation of a great war song. It is 
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said that a band master heard Negro 
troops singing a song in which he 
recognized a fine marching piece. He 
arranged the tune for his band. Julia 
Ward Howe heard it and was inspired 
to write her powerful message; thus 
was born the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

Not to be overlooked is the influ- 
ence of the Negro as spread through 
the medium of his choral groups. In 
direct contrast to the minstrel, these 
groups presented Negro Spirituals in 
a dignified setting, showing them to 
be genuine art. Such groups as the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, the Hampton 
Singers, and more recently the Hall 
Johnson and Eva Jessye choirs have 
pointed to the possibilities of these 
folk songs in ensemble effect. The 
proficiency of Nobel Cain, leading 
protagonist of “A cappella” singing, in 
composing and arranging for choral 
groups is undoubtedly enhanced by 
his experience with the Negro Spir- 
itual. 

The activity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was brought to a fitting close with 
the visit of Anton Dvorak, Bohemian 
nationalist composer, to America. 
Through H. T. Burleigh, he was intro- 
duced to the Spirituals. In them he 
recognized instantly a music indig- 
enous to and representative of the 
“new world.” He advocated this music 
as the basis of serious national expres- 
sion. To many of the intellectuals this 
was inconceivable and Dvor4k was 
subjected to the same type of ridicule 
which marred Foster’s life. In his 
students, however, he inspired a genu- 
ine respect for his views, and such men 
as G. W. Chadwick, H. Worthington 
Loomis, Rubin Goldmark, William 


Arms Fisher, William Gilchrist and 
Charles Fontayn Manney profited by 
their careful study of the Negro 
Spiritual. The most significant con- 
tributions of several of these com- 
posers to American music is in the 
Negro vein. 

The twentieth century finds the 
Negroid influence dispensed by means 
of the popular recreation of dancing 
along with its accompanying music. 
And through this medium the un- 
compromisingly African rhythms pre- 
dominate. Twentieth century jazz is 
not altogether a Negro product. Rather 
is it a fusion of influences, but the 
essential difference between it and 
European expression lies in its rhyth- 
mic treatment. Jazz is the perfect 
twentieth century expression. It em- 
bodies the restless spirit, the gaucherie, 
the sanguine expectation and all the 
neologism resultant from the contacts 
of an already civilized race with a 
primitive environment. One might 
wish for a more pleasant title to denote 
a more pleasant expression. One could 
not wish for a more real or true ex- 
pression of the age. 

That the essence of jazz is a rhythm 
has already been pointed out. And 
while the rhythmic devices employed 
therein are predominantly Negroid 
they are not entirely so. Like all that 
is existent, jazz did not suddenly 
bloom forth, but came about through 
an evolutionary process wherein 
growth and fusion are so gradual as 
to limit the perception of change. It 
consists of the multitudinous influ- 
ences incorporated in the music of the 
creole Negroes (French, Spanish, 
Moorish), as represented in the 
“blues.” Then there is the suggestion 
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of the more innocent “ragtime” which 
must have occurred as Negroes played 
the polkas and schottisches of the 
nineteenth century. When these two 
types were brought together there 
occurred a natural fusion. The union 
of the “blues” with “ragtime” pro- 
duced jazz. 

If jazz were used only as ac- 
companiment for the modern dance 
(also bearing the imprint of the 
Negro), it would exert in American 
life an influence of tremendous propor- 
tion. This is not the end of its influ- 
ence, however. The more fastidious 
among American composers, after 
severe condemnation of the new art, 
succumbed at last to its compulsion, 
and new vistas of rhythmic achieve- 
ment were opened to them. Europe 
again was the first to recognize the 
possibilities of an American expression. 
During the first round of the World 
War, a tired France discovered the 
revitalizing effect of jazz. Her own 
and other European composers were 
interested in it. Ravel and Stravinsky 
were pioneer experimentalists. Follow- 
ing their lead, American composers 
began to consider the implications of 
the new rhythmic resource in relation 
to serious effort. It is as though the 
world, after centuries of striving for 
rhythmic certainty, free from all in- 
hibition, had at last found this long 
sought for thing carelessly flung from 
the lips of the American Negro. 

The “boogie-woogie” music so re- 
cently in vogue should not be confused 
with jazz. Unlike jazz, it represents 
none other than the African culture. 
It is the product of the slaves of 
Louisiana (New Orleans) in which 
locality alone the African drum was 
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allowed to survive. It is a translation 
of the language of the drums to other 
media and its represents the Negro 
in his most primitive and abandoned 
moments. Here the Negro betrays 
more of an affinity with the oriental 
than with the occidental as he per- 
ceives the charm of repetition, the 
compulsion of monotony. In “boogie- 
woogie,” constant and monotonous 
repetition frees the Negro of the in- 
hibitions imposed upon him in a white 
man’s culture and he is transported 
back through the centuries to the sav- 
age abandon characterizing his native 
culture. 

Dalcroze, leading exponent of 
rhythmics in education, credits the 
Negro with having made _ whites 
rhythm conscious. This is no small 
contribution as it may seem at first 
consideration. Rhythm, which being 
interpreted, means regularity wherein 
may occur variety, but which must 
be undergirded with an ever steady, 
never ending regularity; this is a 
thing of overwhelming significance. It 
is the principle upon which the uni- 
verse rests. The popular song title, 
“Rhythm Rules the World” is far 
more consequent than its originator 
intended. In the Negro’s highly sensi- 
tized rhythmic consciousness may be 
discovered the secret of his easy ac- 
ceptance of life. His extremely im- 
pressionable nature enables him to 
feel the slightest variance from the 
regular pulsation. He accepts it, not 
as significant in itself, but senses be- 
neath it the stronger beat which con- 
trols the variations. Thus, if in the 
present conflict he seems apathetic, it 
is not, as some of his leaders have tried 
to make it appear, because of a lack 
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of patriotic feeling, but because of his 
comprehension of this crisis as the 
temporary variation, to be made right 
by the stronger rhythm. 

No one knows the beginning of 
music. It must have grown out of a 
very primitive need at first. Perhaps 
man first made musical sounds in 
imitation of animals and birds in the 
attempt to lure them into his traps. 
We find it among primitive tribes as a 
very definite social force. It was very 
close to the people because of the use 
which was made of it. Later, music 
became an end in itself. The danger 
here lay in removing it completely 
beyond the understanding of the 
people. The usefulness of music which 
is not understood by the masses is 
questionable. Rousseau, musician and 
political writer of the pre-revolution- 
ary period of France, advanced his 
theories of a government through 
which the people might rule. It is not 
so much a matter of what should be 
as of what zs. The people do rule. It 
is only in obedience to the will of the 
people that a government, or an art, 
is able to survive, be it democracy or 
dictatorship, classicism or symbolism. 
When a government fails it is be- 
cause the people rise up against it. 
When music loses its appeal to the 
masses, it can easily degenerate into a 
meaningless experiment with sound 
that denies the very name “Music,” 
which name refers not so much to a 
science as to an inspiration. The one 
way of making sure of the under- 
standing of the people is to build an 
art from the experience and expression 
of the people. Then can music be made 
to serve them. A music based upon 
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the expression of the people, of course, 
implies nationalism. 

Nationalism for America, because of 
a diversity of racial and national 
groups, has been difficult. It is not 
made easier by the politicians who 
profit from the mass support of these 
different groups. No _ well-planned 
Americanization program has been in 
evidence, nor was the need for one 
recognized until America found herself 
confronted with a diversity of view- 
points as to what American aims should 
be. The prophecy of the notably liberal 
Thomas Jefferson speaks from the past 
in explanation of a confused America: 


. . . Every species of government has its 
specific principles. Ours perhaps are more 
peculiar than those of any other in the 
universe. It is a composition of the freest 
principles of the English constitution, with 
others derived from natural right and rea- 
son. To those nothing could be more op- 
posed than the maxims of absolute mon- 
archies. Yet, from such we are to expect the 
greatest number of our emigrants. They will 
bring with them the principles of the gov- 
ernments they leave, imbibed early in their 
youth; or, if able to throw them off, it will 
be in exchange for an unbounded licentious- 
ness, passing as usual from one extreme to 
another. It would be a miracle were they 
to stop precisely at the point of temperate 
liberty. These principles, with their language, 
they will transmit to their children. In pro- 
portion to their numbers, they will share 
with us the legislation. They will infuse into 
it their spirit, warp and bias its direction 
and render it a heterogenous, incoherent, 
distracted mass. ... 

The period following the World War 
found America a naive participant in 
the trend away from a nationalism 
that it had scarcely known. Such vir- 
tues as patriotism became passé. Na- 
tional consciousness was submerged in 
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international movements. It required 
Adolf Hitler to re-awaken the world 
to the realization that a nation’s real 
and only strength is in nationalism. 
Until a people and a nation are pre- 
pared for complete negation the idea 
of a world union is as silly as it is dan- 
gerous. If a nation is prepared to 
sacrifice its identity and prestige it 
may then disregard the development 
of a national consciousness in its popu- 
lation. The history of great nations 
shows that their greatness was 
achieved only through an intense, un- 
yielding and indivisible national spirit. 
If a nation values its prestige, let it 
not fail to choose nationalism as the 
only means by which this end may be 
effected and sustained. 

But in a larger sense, nationalism 
involves more than mere prestige. It 
involves great and unchanging prin- 
ciples. The spirit of loyalty and co- 
operation, so vital to any undertaking, 
is the keystone of nationalism. These 
are essential in a nation, a league 
of nations, a religious faith; any so- 
cial undertaking must be guided by 
these virtues. Such attributes are glori- 
fied in the nationalistic program. The 
sentiment which condemns nationalism 
condemns and denies utterly the pos- 
sibility of broader relationships be- 
tween men of all nations, races and 
religions. Loyalty, to one’s self, one’s 
own aims and principles, is the first 
step to greater loyalties and greater 
principles. One can only interpret in 
the light of one’s own experience. 

It is apparent that the nationalistic 
movement has not yet reached its ma- 
turity; the world has not yet received 
from it all that it has to offer. If the 


development of this movement is al- 
lowed to continue uninterrupted it will 
naturally mature into international- 
ism. Premature attempts to force the 
natural processes may bring about the 
death of the one, without accomplish- 
ing the birth of the other, leaving only 
the natural consequence of death, dis- 
integration. 

The music of America serves to show 
the immature state of the ideal of na- 
tionalism, for it is only the prophecy 
of what this nation can give to the 
world in a mature national expression. 
And whether America weaves the Ne- 
gro completely into her social pattern 
or not, she finds him irretrievably in- 
terwoven into her expression through 
the predominant art of the day, Music. 
A study of the programs heard by 
discriminating ears shows that, al- 
though there is little American music 
heard, that which is presented is either 
obviously Negroid, or is from the pen 
of composers whose chief works are 
in the Negro idiom. From the San 
Diego Union of August 10, 1938, we 
take a clear statement of the general 
reaction to this idiom. 


This department tries to keep banners and 
bunting out of its column. It doesn’t wave 
flags. It takes the stand that, as a rule, offi- 
cially stimulated nationalism in music en- 
courages the inflation of two-cent artists into 
two-bit bureaucrats. But the stars and stripes 
break unavoidably into a review of last 
night’s Ford Bowl concert by the San Diego 
Symphony Orchestra. That concert was 
more than music. It sliced a memorable 
cross-section through the big, complicated, 
only half appreciated setup which we casu- 
ally define as American. The evening’s 
podium responsibilities were shared by the 
German-born Julius Leib and the Negro 
composer-conductor, William Grant Still.... 
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Let’s admit at once that none of us knows 
whether the music of William Grant Still is 
going to last ten years, or fifty, or five hun- 
dred. Let’s admit that “Lenox Avenue” is 
highly idiomatic and topical, and that its 
contemporary allusiveness may rob it of that 
generalized significance which preserves some 
works of art for future ages. Then, with all 
critical reservations made, and all our pros 
and cons of opinion neatly assigned to their 
opposing columns, let us step forward and 
state that—here and now, in this year of 
1988—“Kaintuck” is a work of haunting 
loveliness and “Lenox Avenue” is spine- 
tingling stuff. These rhythms are the rhythms 
of our time, and these astringent harmonies 
are a musical speech to which we respond. 


It is highly desirable that the Negro 
idiom be accepted as a legitimate part 
of the American culture, worthy of use 
by the composer who is truly and 
deeply American in idealism, regard- 
less of racial and social heritages and 
prejudices. Environmental differences, 
not spiritual ones, will account for 
certain traits in Negro music; neces- 
sity has made it what it is. To shut 
out the influence of the Negro in 
American music would be to present 
a false conception of America and to 
deprive American musical expression 
of its most vital element. The history 
of the evolution of man’s culture shows 
it as the result, not of racial superior- 
ity, but of racial contacts, and the 
superior culture is the summation of 
the experiences of all races of all times. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the 
higher the plane of man’s culture, the 
greater his tendency to disparage basic 
foundations which have made prog- 
ress possible. The Negro, apparently 


flattered with concessions of equality 
with other groups, and making no 
claim whatever to superiority, shows 
signs of falling into this weakness. He 
is sensitive to a superlative degree 
about his previous condition of servi- 
tude so that he is about to lose his 
capacity for service. He is furtively 
ashamed of his slave mother and of 
her songs. He is tempted on every 
hand to exchange his priceless spiritual 
heritage for the crass materialism of 
the age. 

The Negro singer of songs must not 
be deceived. Materialism can never 
submerge spiritualism, for material 
prosperity is but the manifestation of 
spiritual sufficiency. The songs of his 
slave forbears gave him his opportuni- 
ties for improvement. He must not let 
his intellectual achievement deprive 
him of their wisdom. It is not ironic 
that the group which has served best 
(according to opportunity) and re- 
ceived least (according to material 
estimates) should make the most sig- 
nificant contribution to the American 
culture through the predominant art 
of the age. This is not strange because 
it has always been so; and when this 
American culture has passed into ob- 
livion and a new one is lifted in its 
place, it will be through the tears and 
suffering, not of the gods who, drunk 
with their power, spend it in per- 
secution and oppression; but of the 
Prometheus whose divine gift is serv- 
ice; service to the needs of a people, 
whether in material or spiritual ex- 
pression. 
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Community Service of a Negro 
College Library 


ANNIE MAE ROBINSON anp FRANCIS W. ALLEN 


INTRODUCTION 


In these days of rapid change the 
college is hard put to it in order to 
maintain its usefulness in the field of 
education. No longer can the scholar 
sit in his ivory tower and watch the 
world go by. If he is to have any rea- 
son for his existence he must be doing 
something himself in the world, must 
be a part of it, not merely a spectator 
from a foreign land. 

In an effort to conform to modern 
tendencies the college has tried to 
functionalize itself, its curriculum, its 
staff, its students and its resources. 
And when a college decides to become 
functional it cannot maintain its tra- 
ditional aloofness from the community 
without rendering itself relatively ir- 
relevant and negligible. The functional 
college recognizes that it is an integral 
part of the community. One principle 
assumes outstanding importance in the 
development of any community proj- 
ect. In brief this principle is that the 
community must be an end in itself; it 
must never degenerate into a means for 
college ends. Paradoxically, it is a fact 
in itself that the community serves 
general educational ends and thus, in 
the long run, college desiderata. Co- 
equal with this warning is that of the 
danger of development of a paternalis- 
tic attitude of the college toward the 
community, an approach which tends 
toward the cultivation of an attitude 
of dependence on the part of the com- 
munity. 


The underlying philosophy of the 
whole functional movement in educa- 
tion is that to the student activity is an 
essential part of the learning process. 
We learn by doing. We should do 
something worthwhile. The immediate 
community furnishes the actual life 
situation in which the student lives. 
How, then, is the modern institution of 
collegiate grade to justify its existence 
unless it goes out into the community 
and there accomplishes some needed 
tasks, and in the process gives the stu- 
dent the opportunity to learn? 

If we grant the need of community 
service the next question is one of 
methods. How best may the college | 
serve its surrounding area? This paper 
will attempt to offer one solution, the 
ever needed extension of library serv- 
ice, particularly library service to chil- 
dren. 

The college library has a function 
unique from all other types of libraries. 
Its collection is not necessarily the 
“well-rounded” one aspired to by the 
public library, but more often is 
adapted to the curriculum offered by 
the college, thus making available the 
best books in some fields of knowl- 
edge, but very little material in others. 
It also has its clientele ready made 
and does not have to wait for the pub- 
lic to come to its doors. 

This integration of the library with 
college life when extended beyond the 
walls of the institution into the com- 
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munity makes available to the com- 
munity an entirely new type of serv- 
ice, unlike the average public library 
in obvious aspects. 

The public library furnishes its pa- 
trons the books which they desire. The 
functional college library, on the other 
hand, goes out into the community in 
a conscious attempt to educate the 
community at the same time as it is 
training its own youth. The authors 
fee] that this type of service justifies 
the existence of the college library in 
the field and in no way renders it com- 
petitive with existing public libraries. 
It is, of course, rather easy for the 
college library service to degenerate 
into merely a library delivery service 
and thus miss the mark altogether. 
Such has so far been the fate of Tal- 
ladega College, mentioned later in this 
paper. With no integration between 
the college curriculum and the com- 
munity service of the library. this re- 
sult may very well take place. 


LEMoyYNE CoLLEGE’s COMMUNITY 
LIBRARY 


LeMoyne College Library, the home 
ground of the authors, though handi- 
capped by both a small collection and 
insufficient personnel, is attempting to 
set up an organized service for its 
community, a federal housing project 
directly across the street from the col- 
lege, called LeMoyne Gardens. 
Broadly speaking, the college library 
plans a separate children’s library in 
its own building, but will try to serve 
adults from the main college collec- 
tion, reading rooms, and reference and 
circulation service. 

At present service is being given, 
but is somewhat chaotic. There are ap- 
proximately two hundred and seventy- 
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five registrants, the majority of these 
are children. As children often secure 
material for other members of their 
families the actual number being 
served is indeterminate. Registration 
is very simple, consisting merely of the 
signature and address of the borrower. 
This system is not as weak as it 
sounds, because the community au- 
thority, the LeMoyne Gardens Ad- 
ministration, guarantees as close con- 
trol over loans to its tenants as the 
college has over its own students. 

Circulation averages about sixty per 
day, and is carried on from the main 
circulation desk. The children’s collec- 
tion now numbers more than one thou- 
sand volumes, although in March, 
1942 there were less than two hundred 
in the collection. There is very little 
space for shelving these volumes, and 
they are not cataloged except for a 
brief author entry. They are not classi- 
fied, but arranged roughly according to 
suitability by grades. Circulation is 
for one week periods. 

The college has at present no funds 
to spend on books for the community, 
and as a result has been forced to ap- 
peal for gifts through various chan- 
nels, notably the church press. As the 
three months’ increase shows, the re- 
sponse has been gratifying. 

An article is written monthly by a 
member of the library staff for the 
Garden Post, tenant association paper 
of the project. The publicity value of 
the article is as yet unmeasured, al- 
though responses indicate that it is be- 
ing read. 

Mention might be made here of the 
fact that the Negro branch of the 
public library serves another like hous- 
ing project in another part of the city, 
but is too far away to attract the chil- 
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dren of LeMoyne Gardens. Therefore 
there is little cooperation and no con- 
flict between the college library service 
and the public library. 

Plans for future development in- 
volve a number of points and bring in 
the necessity for cooperation from 
other college departments. As the col- 
lege as a whole is functional, and not 
merely the library, this should not be 
as difficult as may be imagined by 
some college librarians. 

The first requisite is a separate read- 
ing room for children. There is nat- 
urally some confusion now when 
pre-school age and primary grade chil- 
dren come to a college library reading 
room. Plans for a reading room in the 
basement of the library building are 
already in progress. Appropriate fur- 
niture and shelving will be provided 
and it is hoped that the Art Depart- 
ment will furnish some murals to make 
the room more attractive. Here the 
children will not be as repressed as 
they must be in the main reading 
room. Silence will not be requested, as 
noise does not bother children, but 
only people in contact with the chil- 
dren, and a library in which he can 
talk and discuss problems will be a li- 
brary to attract rather than repel the 
average healthy child. 

The story hour, an important point 
in children’s service is being inaugu- 
rated this summer. The children’s li- 
brarian will tell the stories, and will 
be assisted, once things get properly 
under way, by the Art Department in 
the furnishing of posters, the Dra- 
matics Department in the making of 
costumes and dramatization of the 
stories, and the Children’s Literature 
Class in presentation of the stories. It 
is also planned to have the children 


act out some of the stories in panto- 
mime, under the direction of the Dra- 
matics Department. 

It is a generally recognized fact that 
children, especially younger children, 
are attracted in the first place by color. 
It is therefore planned to have as many 
as possible of the juvenile books 
clothed in brightly colored paper 
jackets, both with and without de- 
signs. In this connection the aid of the 
Art Department will be needed again. 

One project still in a rather nebu- 
lous form is the addition to the book 
collection by means of the actual con- 
struction of picture books. If a story is 
projected, illustrative material may 
usually be secured from magazine ad- 
vertisements and from pamphlets sent 
out by commercial companies. Using 
the Thorndike word list the English 
department might tell the story in a 
manner to interest children. The Art 
Department’s aid could be enlisted in 
the final lettering of the book. Two or 
three books might be made in the 
presence of the children and then the 
children themselves encouraged to 
make books for themselves with the 
aid of the librarian. 

Finally to be considered in any plan- 
ning are the philosophical implica- 
tions behind the whole idea. When 
the machinery is set up, there is an 
opportunity to direct reading along 
whatever lines are desired. For exam- 
ple, the general plan of the develop- 
ment of LeMoyne College-LeMoyne 
Gardens relations is along cooperative 
lines. If the library wishes LeMoyne 
Gardens children to grow up coopera- 
tively minded, here is the opportunity ! 
Reading can be furnished on coopera- 
tion of all types, stories of “co-ops” 
can be told, books illustrating the 
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development of credit unions can be 
constructed! The general educational 
possibilities behind subtly directed 
reading in children’s libraries has 
scarcely been considered in the de- 
velopment of progressive education for 
the elementary student. 

LeMoyne College is doing its best 
to inaugurate an adequate community 
library service with the smallest possi- 
ble financial outlay. There is just no 
place in the budget for this project. It 
will have to be financed wholly by the 
library staff with some small amount 
of aid from the Tenant Association. 
However, the staff believes enough in 
the ultimate value of such a service to 
bear willingly the sacrifices of time and 
money entailed. 


PRACTICE IN TWENTY NEGRO COLLEGES 


In April of this year a questionnaire 
was sent to thirty-three selected col- 
leges which were believed to offer some 
kind of community service. Replies 
were received from twenty of these 
institutions or 60.6 per cent of those 
solicited, a fairly good percentage to 
receive on any questionnaire. 

The questions asked and responses 
given were as follows: 


1. Do you give any free service to the com- 
munity? 
75% give free service. 
10% give so little as to be negligible. 
15% give no community service. 
2. If so, of what nature is this service? 
55% circulate books to community. 
10% send traveling libraries to schools 
only. 
35% furnish reference and reading room 
service only. 
3. How many non-college borrowers do you 
have? 
Median number of borrowers where 
known is 79. 


Average number of borrowers where 

known is 287, high number due to the 

rather excessive figure of 1,412 borrowers 
reported by one library. 

4. How do you register non-college borrow- 
ers, and how do you limit their with- 
drawals? 

40% report some form of registration. 

15% report no special registration. 

20% did not report. 

25% give no community service or very 
little such service. 

. Do you give any service to the com- 
munity upon payment of a fee? 

70% require no fees or deposits. 
15% require a deposit. 

5% require a fee. 

10% no service. 

6. If so, state the nature of the service of- 

fered. 

5% require fee for circulation. 

10% report that fines and losses are de- 

ducted from deposits. 

85% no other reports. 

7. Is there any sort of cooperative arrange- 
ment between the college and the local 
public library? 

20% report cooperation with PL. 

40% report no cooperation with PL. 
20% report limited cooperation with PL. 
5% report no PL. 

5% report that college library is also PL. 
10% no report. 

. If free service is given, do you maintain 
a separate reading room for community 
children? 

15% maintain separate children’s library. 
85% maintain no separate arrangements 
for children. 

9. How is your community service financed? 

40% report service financed from regular 

budget. 

10% report additional aid of some sort. 

35% did not report 

15% reported no separate financing neces- 

sary. 

The picture revealed by these data 
shows the general trends now extant in 
community service. In the first place 
free service seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception. There is slightly 


more circulation to community patrons 
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than service restricted to the library 
building alone. 

Registration is as yet by no means 
general, and financing seems to be no 
particular problem at this time. How- 
ever, two glaring needs show up. First, 
there is far too little cooperation with 
local public libraries. The administra- 
tion of community-minded college li- 
braries should make a definite attempt 
to contact more closely their local col- 
leagues and work out some system of 
cooperation with them. Secondly, there 
is an almost negligible service to chil- 
dren, undoubtedly the most important 
of any community project, as indi- 
cated above. If there is any one thing 
needed by the community, it is chil- 
dren’s service, and the college library 
will do well to bear this need in mind. 

Dr. E. A. Gleason, in her Southern 
Negro and the Public Library quotes 
statistics which are of interest to our 
situation. (See Table I.) 

This information seems of value 
chiefly for its indication of the lack of 
effect public library service seems to 
have on institution community service, 
a point noted previously. A second 
point to be noted is that the com- 
munity service rendered seems to be 
very slight in all but two of the cases. 

Evidently, from the two sets of sta- 
tistics given, community service in 
college libraries still has a long, long 
way to travel before it reaches any 
considerable proportions. 


EXAMPLE OF TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


One college has such an elaborate 
and well thought out system of com- 





*Eliza Atkins Gleason, The Southern Ne- 
gro and the Public Library. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. p. 171. (Fig- 
ures reproduced by permission of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF COMMUNITY BORROWERS 
SERVED BY NINETEEN NEGRO COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 











Public 
Negro 
No. Borrowers Popula- Likery 
tion Facilities 
Beccate cence 3,952 No 
FPPC I EE ee No 
Me ee cmcennes . No 
Re oa a be oats * No 
WME daavicccanewuss 14,050 Yes 
FES ios awsdocccate 2,410 No 
yA 17,978 Yes 
CER rere bi No 
| RRO SEES 7,394T Yes 
BIE sce cca uamas 48,196 Yes 
Gl as vacxce ce os 9,686t Yes 
5 SD Pe No 
y) Re ee eee * No 
RR os avis Oe clea 32,566 Yes 
|||. Oe ere 19,698 Yes 
MEP cae rceesnds ,298 No 
EE eae ex ecusues 63 ,337 Yes 
| RR USERS ee on 2,804 No 





* Total populations less than 1, eae therefore, Negro 
peoplation not included in U. 8. Cen 
Bi. aes -_ County contract with institutions to give 
pu 


t County contracts with institution for service. 


munity service that it deserves special 
mention in this paper. We refer to 
Talladega College, in Talladega, Ala- 
bama. Here two separate libraries are 
functioning, one a reading room and 
circulating library for the community, 
the other a county-wide service involv- 
ing a bookmobile and several stations. 

Let us first consider the community 
library. It comprises a well-lighted 
reading room in the college library 
building, attended by a trained librar- 
ian, and a-separate collection of some 
eight thousand volumes. These vol- 
umes are the result of appeals for gifts 
and have been cataloged through a 
special fund made available by one 
of the great philanthropic agencies. 
Unfortunately this collection contains 
only a small per cent of juvenile books, 
while its adult collection is fair, but 
weak on the fiction side. 
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The library is operated along usual 
public library methods. Complete 
registration of borrowers is made in- 
cluding such information as “What 
grade were you in when you stopped 
school?” and “What are you interested 
in reading about?” 

The library is at present not reach- 
ing a significant percentage of adults 
in the community although there is 
no public library for Negroes in the 
area. The main criticism of this li- 
brary shared by the authors is that 
it tends to place too much emphasis 
on books and not enough on people. 
The library does nothing but furnish 
books and depends upon the services 
of the college extension worker to 
break down the barriers between the 
college and the community. 

The children’s service of the com- 
munity library, hampered by a lack 
of material, nevertheless, or perhaps 
because of this seems to be doing a 
more thorough job. A story hour has 
been inaugurated by the librarian. At 
first she went out into the schools, 
and after the children became accus- 
tomed to her, began to tell stories in 
the library. This story hour includes 
small gifts of toys or candy on special 
occasions, and includes an annual 
Christmas party for all community 
children. 

Summarizing the library, we should 
say that Talladega has great oppor- 
tunities and a fine physical plant, that 
it shows signs of becoming a real com- 
munity library, but that it has as yet 
made only a dent in its potentialities. 
Most of the work remains to be done. 

The county system is set up ab- 
solutely separate from the community 
library, although it uses part of the 
same quarters. It also is staffed by a 
trained librarian and has some four 


thousand uncatalogued books in its 
possession, with a good selection of 
juveniles. 

The bookmobile has sixty-two stops 
in the county, including several sta- 
tions and all but one of the county 
schools. An interesting development is 
an agreement with the Sylacauga, Ala- 
bama, public library for interchange 
of books. There is actually very little 
of such interchange accomplished, but 
the Sylacauga library does maintain 
an attendant for one of the stations. 

Again, full registration is practiced 
for the county library, although in the 
case of children from the first to third 
grades the teacher only registers and 
borrows on behalf of the children. 

In the summertime there is a shift 
from schools to homes. One of the most 
urgent present needs is for the library 
to find more homes with people willing 
to act as custodians of the collections 
left there. 

The bookmobile has a capacity of 
seven hundred volumes and a usual 
load of three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred. Collections both at the 
stations and in the bookmobile are 
changed approximately every two 
months. There has been found to be a 
very heavy demand on periodicals, 
especially the pictorials which are 
charged as regular two week books. 

Due probably to the school connec- 
tions the problem of overdues and lost 
books is practically negligible for the 
county library. Story hours are con- 
ducted in reverse, with the children 
telling the librarian the stories or opin- 
ions about their reading of the past 
two weeks. 

Unfortunately this county service, 
one of the very few of its kind in the 
South, seems in a fair way of being 
halted by the rubber shortage. Al- 
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though the bookmobile bears a school 
bus license it brings the school to the 
pupils and not the pupils to the school, 
as is required by rationing boards for 
new or recapped tires. This service is 
valuable, especially to the one-room 
school. Some means should be found 
so that it will not have to be curtailed 
any more than possible. 

And there we have the picture of 
a dual system set up by one college 
library. With all its faults it still is 
about the best example of community 
service and planning in existence to- 
day. It is financed through a special 
item in the general college budget and 
is an inspiration to other institutions 
which are or are becoming more and 
more community minded. 


Survey oF LEMoyNE COLLEGE 
CoMMUNITY 


LeMoyne College is a small, func- 
tional liberal arts college for Negroes 
in the city of Memphis. Directly 
across the street from the college is a 
low rent federal housing project called 
LeMoyne Gardens. It is this rather 
homogeneous community and the area 
immediately surrounding it which the 
college is now attempting to serve. 

Late in 1941 and early in 1942 a 
survey of this community was under- 
taken by the college. The following 
summary should give a picture of the 
problem faced by the college library. 

A total of 1,925 people (500 fam- 
ilies) live in the LeMoyne Gardens 
Housing Project; of these, 854 are 
male and 1,071 female. There are 977 
adults, that is persons 21 years of age 
or over, and 948 under 21. Of these 
977 adults there are 444 males and 533 
females. In the group under 21 the age 
distribution is as follows: 











Total 
Age Num- Male Female 
ber 
GE's abe we 3 143 33 103 
PEE «sie bu0s >< 193 82 111 
CRG ise oxietae 215 99 116 
5 and under...... 404 196 208 





In every age group the females out- 
number the males. This is especially 
noticeable in the upper age groups of 
16-20, where the ratio is 103 females 
to 33 males, and the group of 20 years 
and over where the ratio is 533 females 
to 444 males. 

The large number of children in the 
age group 5 years and under (404) 
should indicate the possible scope of 
a long time program of cooperation 
with the project. 

Roughly two-thirds of the parents in 
the project are between 21 and 35 
years of age; 66.6 per cent of the fath- 
ers and 68.7 per cent of the mothers 
fall within this age group. Some 13.1 
per cent of the mothers and 1.7 per 
cent of the fathers are under 21. Only 
5.8 per cent of the mothers and 15.5 
per cent of the fathers are over 40 
years of age. The relative youth of the 
parents is significant and should have 
direct bearing upon the type of service 
planned for the project. 

The educational attainment of the 
tenants must be also considered in 
planning any program. Some 48.4 per 
cent of the mothers and 41.7 per cent 
of the fathers have had some high 
school training. Of those who have had 
some high school training 19.4 per cent 
of the mothers and 18.1 per cent of the 
fathers reached the 12th grade. Only 
3.8 per cent of the mothers and 8.17 
per cent of the fathers have had col- 
lege training; 26.8 per cent of the 
mothers had less than 8th grade train- 
ing with 5.2 per cent having only 4th 
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grade or less; 16.8 per cent of the 
mothers finished the 8th grade; 19.2 
per cent of the fathers reached the 
8th grade; and 30.7 per cent had less 
than 8th grade training with 9.8 per 
cent on the fourth grade level or less. 
Two of the tenants finished business 
college while one had training in a 
trade school. Four hundred and forty- 
four children in the Project attend 
Memphis Public Schools. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of them are in 
grammar schools, 2.4 per cent of the 
youth attend LeMoyne College while 
20.5 per cent attend the Memphis high 
schools. 

A summary of the facts related to 
books, newspapers and reading inter- 
ests follows: 








1. Interested in reading: 


REMER Rios ttre icktoaes wikia 234 
DEN ns nis oid o eens 262 
2. Newspaper subscriptions: 
(families) 
Commercial Appeal.......... 220 
PresO-BMUar. . 0... ecescsece 102 
Memphis World............. 117 
Pittsburgh Courter.......... 44 
Chicago Defender........... 1 


3. Magazine Subscriptions: 
Good Housekeeping.......... 


Cosmopolitan... ........000- 
TUOUONISRRBONW oe 5 5.55400:0:0.0:0:0 
4. Number of books in home: 


LO, Se nT 15 
Between 50 and 100......... 21 
Between 10 and 50.......... 82 
ee | re 109* 





_. * Statistics reproduced with permission of Robert B. 
Pitts, Chairman LeMoyne Gardens Committee, 
LeMoyne College. 


The accuracy of these figures is 
somewhat invalidated by the fact that 
the housing authority is even now be- 
ginning to build an addition to the 


project which will house another four 
hundred families, but the figures will 
at least give an indication of the 
problem. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


In this paper the authors have at- 
tempted to analyze community service 
of a college library from several points 
of view and experience. But such 
service is relatively new in concept. 
What of its future? The need for such 
service from the point of view of the 
college was indicated in the introduc- 
tion. The need from the community’s 
point of view is obvious when the ad- 
mitted lack of public library facilities 
is considered. Therefore the more 
community service which can be 
offered the better library coverage for 
the nation will be. There need be no 
conflict with public library services. 
As indicated above, in many cases 
public library service is to all intents 
and purposes nonexistent. Where such 
service does exist it is equally possible 
for the two to function side by side, 
the community service of the college 
supplementing that given by the public 
library. Of particular importance is 
the development of such community 
service in the South, where public li- 
braries are smaller and_ branches 
fewer. It is of value in white communi- 
ties, but invaluable in most Negro 
communities where public library fa- 
cilities are either non-existent or hope- 
lessly inadequate. Therefore, the au- 
thors conclude that community service 
of a college library constitutes one of 
the most useful and progressive ad- 
vances in the whole library field and 
respectfully urge its consideration by 
all college and university library ad- 
ministrators. 
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The Development of Negro Education in the 
District of Columbia, 1800-1860 


EMMETT D. PRESTON, JR. 


Earty BEGINNINGS 


In the very beginning of the Na- 
tional Capital the education of the 
Negro was more or less incidental. 
Slaves in many instances were taught 
by their masters, while domestic serv- 
ants could always pick up fragments 
here and there as members of the 
household. Whether the Negro was 
executing the duties of manual labor 
or the more “cultural” and gentle art 
of domestic enterprise he must needs 
speak some English. The bosses of the 
slaves found it to their advantage and, 
as a result, the slave was taught or al- 
lowed to learn enough English to make 
himself understood as well as to un- 
derstand. Slaves in nearly all in- 
stances were “taught” the Bible in or- 
der that the reception of “religious in- 
struction” would be facilitated. They 
were taught some of the Command- 
ments especially those with regard to 
stealing and killing. In all cases they 
were taught, “servants obey thy mas- 
ters.”? The first Methodist Church in 
Washington, D.C., began in 1802 and 
it had a “reserved” section in the bal- 
cony for Negroes, both free and slave.* 
While the whites served God on the 
main floor, the Negroes “praised” God 
looking down from their galleries 
above. Other churches such as the First 





*Ullin, Leavell, Philanthropy in Negro 
Education, pp. 3-4. 

*See Phillips—American Negro Slavery, 
Ch. XXI. ; 

* Records of Columbia Historical Society, 
vol. IV, pp. 201-202. 


Baptist, the St. John’s had special 
accommodations for Negroes where 
they were taught “Christian” educa- 
tion. It is stated that in St. John’s 
Church there was an outside stairway 
leading to the balcony which was de- 
signed as the “niggers’ backstairs to 
heaven.’”* Negro slaves were also 
taught to love their masters and to be 
mindful of the great bond of affection 
that existed between master and slave. 
They were taught that early associa- 
tions of service, affection and support 
were powerful and any attainment of 
freedom would revolutionize all this 
and throw the whole black race into 
direct and aggressive competition with 
the laboring classes of the whites. This 
would militate very decidedly to the 
detriment of the Negro.* Prior to 1800 
the Catholic Church had given instruc- 
tions to Negroes, both slave and free 
in the District of Columbia. They were 
given oral instruction as well as train- 
ing in reading and writing. It is stated 
that all efforts were employed to pro- 
vide for Negroes, also “the spiritual 
aids of the Church.’ 





‘Early during the slavery period Negroes 
began to withdraw from segregated churches 
and form their own. In 1820 Negro Method- 
ism began in D.C., when Negroes left the 
Ebenezer Church; in 1831 Negroes withdrew 
from St. John’s Church and in 1833 when 
the whites left, the Negroes remained in the 
Baptist Church at 19th & Eye Sts., N.W., 
etc., etc., Washington, City and Capital, p. 


® Memoirs of Jefferson Davis, vol. III, p. 
4 


‘Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Education, No. 22, “A Study of the Develop- 
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Although the education of the Negro 
prior to 1807 had been blurred, with- 
out method or system and incidental, 
yet the Negro had learned something. 
Scant acquisitions had come as a result 
of the slaves’ contacts in the kitchen, 
the bedroom, parlor and homes of their 
masters. The church, even in a dis- 
criminatory setup, had made initial 
contributions. Limited attainments 
had been acquired through surrepti- 
tious attempts at teaching in secret 
schools,’ while children of slaves very 
frequently by “hiding and stealing 
time” learned to read and write.® 
Members of the white elements im- 
parted learning to the slaves as well 
as many of their masters.® Contacts 
with the white man’s culture, a keen 
desire for freedom and the desire to 
own and become independent were 
other contributing influences to this in- 
cidental education of the Negro in the 
District of Columbia, prior to 1807. 
All of this, however, paved the way 
for the educational developments that 
followed. 


THE First ScHooi, 1807 


Inasmuch as Negroes had been the 
recipients of various types of rudi- 
mentary education and in view of the 
fact that no pronounced sentiment 
against their training had been ob- 
viously manifested during the early 
days of the nineteenth century, the 





ment of Negro Education under Catholic 
Auspices in Md., and the Dist. of Col.,” p. 28. 
‘Carter G. Woodson, Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, p. 216. “More schools 
existed for slaves than white men knew of 
for it was difficult to find them.” 
*Frederick Douglas, Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglas, pp. 186-189, 206, etc. 
*Booker T. Washington, The Story of 
- Negro, p. 123. Woodson, op. cit., pp. 209, 


time was indeed ripe for some sys- 
tematized effort to be made in that 
direction. In 1807 the first school, built 
exclusively for the education of Negro 
children in the District of Columbia, 
began its operation. The school, a one 
story frame building, was erected by 
three ex-slaves, George Bell, Nicholas 
Franklin, and Moses Liverpool.’ 
George Bell had formerly been the 
slave of Anthony Addison who had 
owned property beyond the Eastern 
Branch while his wife, Sophia Brown- 
ing had belonged to the Bell family on 
the Patuxent. Mrs. Bell who had been 
owned by a Rachel Pratt, had man- 
aged to secretly save $400, with which 
she purchased Bell’s freedom, while 
little is known of Liverpool and Frank- 
lin, except that they were caulkers.” 
Bell, who could neither read nor write 
is said to have been “the leading spirit 
in this effort to inaugurate and foster 
opportunities for educational expan- 
sion among Negroes in the District of 
Columbia.”?? The school, erected in the 
neighborhood of Providence Hospital, 
was called the Bell School house. It 
operated for a few years under the 
instruction of a white man named 
Lowe, after which it was used for 
dwelling purposes. It is said that the 
names of Bell, Liverpool and Franklin 
“will be perpetuated throughout the 
ages as hero pioneers in the field of 
education for the Negro Race in the 


District of Columbia.’”* 


Henry Barnard, Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1871, p. 195. 
Hereafter this reference will be entitled 
“Special report.” 

1 Tbid., p. 196. 

“FB. D. Preston, “Development of Negro 
Education in the District of Columbia, 
JourNAL or Necro Epucarion, vol. IX, no. 4, 
p. 595. 

% Marie Perry, Development of Negro 
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The Bell School was revived in 1818 
and again Negroes took the initiative 
in promoting educational opportuni- 
ties for their Race. The free Negro 
men, leading Negroes of the District 
of Columbia organized a_ school 
“founded by an Association of Free 
people of color of the City of Wash- 
ington, called the Resolute Beneficial 
Society.”"* The school purposed to im- 
prove the intellect as well as the mor- 
als of the Negro boys and girls of the 
District of Columbia. Instruction was 
to be given in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar by a “steady, 
active and experienced teacher, whose 
attention is wholly devoted to the 
purposes described.” It is 
Presumed that free colored families will em- 
brace the advantages thus presented them, 
either by subscribing to the funds of the 
Society or by sending their children to 
school. An improvement of the intellect and 
morals of colored youth being the objects of 
this institution, the patronage of benevolent 
ladies and gentlemen, solicited in aid of the 
fund, the demands thereon being heavy and 
the means at present much too limited. And 
to avoid disagreeable occurrences, no writ- 
ings are to be done by the teacher for a 
slave, neither directly nor indirectly, to 
serve the purpose of a slave on any account 
whatsoever:® 


The Resolute Benefit Society also 
made possible an evening school and 
the use of the school house on “Sab- 
bath day” if necessary. The first 





Ed. in D.C. (Master's Thesis), Moorland 
Room, Howard Univ., p. 18. 

*E. D. Preston, op. cit. 

* Daily National Intelligencer, Aug. 29, 
1818. This stirring appeal was signed as 
follows: William Costin, President; George 
Hicks, Vice Pres.; James Harris, Sec.; 
George Bell, Treas.; Archibald Johnson, 
Marshall; and a committee of which Fred 
Lewis was chairman, and Issac Johnson and 
Scipio Beens were members. 


teacher was a man Pierpont, from 
Massachusetts, who was followed by 
John Adams, a shoemaker, who was 
the first Negro man to teach in the 
District of Columbia.”* 


1809-1831, Pronger EFrrorts 


Henry Potter, an Englishman, es- 
tablished the third school for Negroes 
in the District of Columbia. The 
school was opened in 1809 on the 
southeast corner of 7th and F Streets, 
N.W., opposite the present Civil Serv- 
ice Commission Building. The school 
operated there for several years until 
it was moved on Thirteenth Street 
between G and H., N.W.”” About this 
time Anne Maria Hall, a colored 
woman, started a school on Capitol 
Hill. She was from Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, and had been rea- 
sonably trained with white children 
in the schools at Alexandria. After 
remaining on Capitol Hill for rela- 
tively ten years she moved her school 
to a street near East Capitol. Her 
schools were large and she, the first 
Negro to teach in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was considered a very capable 
teacher.?® She was also the first Negro 
to establish her own school.”® 

It is also stated that Maria Haley, 
a white woman, allowed Negro chil- 
dren to attend her school and that the 
educational advantages she offered the 
children were readily and eagerly ac- 
cepted.”° 

The first school begun for Negroes 


1% Special Report, p. 198. 

George Williams: A History of the Ne- 
gro Race in America, 1:183. 

* Barnard, Special Report, p. 198. 

Geo. Williams, History of the Negro 
Race in America, p. 183. 

” Carter G. Woodson: The Education of 
the Negro Pnor to 1861, p. 130. 
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in Georgetown was started in 1810 by 
an Englishwoman, Mary Billings. She 
was capable, very good and exceed- 
ingly intelligent. She had taught Ne- 
gro children along with the whites un- 
til opposition became so pronounced 
that she deemed it feasible to start 
a school exclusively for Negroes and 
so, a school was opened by her on 
Dumbarton Avenue, where she re- 
mained until the winter of 1821.” 
Mrs. Billings then opened a school for 
Negroes in Washington in a house, on 
H Street, owned by Daniel Jones, a 
Negro. Her schools were always at- 
tended in large numbers and children 
went to her from Capitol Hill, in the 
vicinity of the Navy Yard and George- 
town.” A night school was also in 
operation by Mrs. Billings and she 
was assisted by a man named Monroe, 
a government clerk. Mary Billings was 
succeeded in Georgetown by Henry 
Potter, who in turn, was succeeded by 
an Englishman named Shay. For many 
years he taught Negroes in a brick 
building called the Round Tops after 
which he moved to the corner of 17th 
and Eye Sts., and remained there until 
about 1830. He was then accused of 
assisting a slave to his freedom and 
sent to the penitentiary.” 

In 1823 or thereabout, Henry 
Smothers, a Negro, built a school 
called the Smothers’ School House at 
14th & H Streets, N.W. His school was 
very large for he had in excess of 100 
scholars. After having taught for a 
period of relatively two years he was 


* First Report of the Board of Trustees 
of Public Schools of D.C., a section by 
George F. Cook, “Historical Sketch of the 
Colored Schools,” p. 89. 

2 4.M.E. Church Review Quarterly, 1:98. 

* Barnard, Special Report, p. 199. 


succeeded by John W. Prout in 1825,% 
The school under Prout was governed 
by a board of trustees and was called 
a free school. It relied on subscription, 
twelve and one-half cents monthly, 
which amount was not compulsory. 
The school was free to all colored chil- 
dren and continued thus for two or 
three years with Anne Maria Hall as 
the assistant teacher. Prout called his 
school the Columbian Institute.” 
The first seminary in the District 
of Columbia for Negro girls was es- 
tablished in Georgetown in 1827, under 
the auspices of Father Vanlomen, a 
devout Catholic Priest.?* Maria Bee- 
raft, a “most remarkable colored wo- 
man” was placed in charge of the 
seminary. Miss Becraft, born in 1805, 
had attended both Henry Potter’s and 
Mrs. Billings’ schools. At the age of 
15 she had started a school for girls 
in Georgetown and in 1827, when 22, 
she was placed in charge of Father 
Vanlomen’s seminary. She taught such 
subjects as reading, writing, spelling 
and Christian Doctrine. She was well 
loved by her girls who endeavored to 
imitate her, not only in regard to her 
intelligence but culturally as well.” 
Miss Becraft remained with the semi- 
nary until 1831 at which time she went 


* Prout was a man of ability and daunt- 
less courage. In 1831 Prout presided over a 
meeting composed of Negroes at the A.M.E. 
Church. The meeting was for the purpose 
of considering the question of emigrating 
to Liberia. Prout made a speech of decided 
force and well adapted to the occasion in 
support of a set of resolutions which he 
had drafted and in which he objected to 
Negroes leaving America without the bene- 
fits of education. National Intelligencer, 
May 4, 1831. 

Barnard, Special Report, pp. 199-200. 

*E. D. Preston, op. cit., p. 596. 

* George Williams, History of the Negro 
Race in America, p. 196. 
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into a convent in Baltimore where 
she became a teacher. Ellen Simons 
and others attempted to keep the 
school intact but in a few years the 
school ceased to exist.?® 

There was also the school of Mary 
Wall, a Quaker, who had taught Ne- 
groes as early as 1824. She was a 
southern woman who had come from 
Virginia and opened a school on 15th 
Street, N.W. Her school room was al- 
ways crowded and it is said that she 
trained some of the most intelligent 
Negroes in Washington, including 
James Wormley. Thomas Tabbs was 
another who opened a school for Ne- 
groes in Israel Bethel Church. It ap- 
pears that he taught not only free 
Negroes but slaves also, for it was in 
his school that Alexander Hays, a 
slave, learned the alphabet.”® Then, 
too, there was the school of Louisa 
Parke Costin, established in her fa- 
ther’s (William Costin) house on A 
Street, in the neighborhood of the 
capitol.°° 

Such were the results of pioneer ef- 
forts on the part of both benevolent 
whites and energetic Negroes to effect 
some type of education for a group 
which was denied all the rights and 
privileges of citizens. Both Negroes 
and white people founded schools for 
Negroes and in many instances de- 
voted their lives to the educational 
enlightenment of Negroes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This was done at 
a time when the Federal and Mu- 
nicipal governments provided no train- 
ing whatsoever for Negroes, whether 
slave or free. By 1831, however, the 





* Barnard, Special Report, p. 205. 
* Ibid., pp. 212-213. 
” Ibid., 203. 
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Negro had learned the importance of 
organizing schools for the training of 
their children. 


1831-1850 


The Nat Turner insurrection, 1831, 
in Virginia and the subsequent Snow 
riots in Washington in 1835 resulted 
in racial discord, mob violence, riots 
and a subsequent let down on the part 
of white friends of the Negro, to con- 
tinue their aid toward his educational 
expansion.*? During the time of Nat 
Turner’s insurrection white people 
turned Negroes out of their Sunday 
Schools, where they had attended in 
large numbers. Negroes retaliated to 
this mass eviction by organizing their 
own Sunday Schools and in 1832, the 
first Negro Sunday School was formed 
in the Smothers’ School house by a 
“resolute little band of colored men 
and women who gathered with and 
guided that Sunday School.’’*? It was 
the Sunday School then, that Negroes 
looked to, not merely for their spiritual 
guidance but as a source of training 
and educational advancement also. 


JoHn F. Coox 


John F. Cook, who followed Prout, 
took charge of the school begun by 
Henry Smothers. Cook, who had been 
a slave, was purchased by his aunt 
Althea Tanner and he worked dili- 
gently thereafter. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed assistant messenger in the 
Land Office, where he met the Hon. 


* Concerning the Nat Turner Insurrection 
see Rhodes, Hist. of U. S. from Compromise 
of 1850, vol. I, and most any American his- 
tory. For the Snow Riots or “Snow Storm” 
see W. B. Bryan, Hist. of National Capitol, 
vol. 11; George Williams, History of Negro 
Race in America, p. 188, etc. 

” Barnard, Special Report, p. 200. 
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John Wilson, who later became third 
Auditor of Treasury. Cook studied as- 
siduously until by 1834 he was able 
to take charge of the Smothers’ School. 
He remained there, devoting his ener- 
gies toward the betterment of his race 
educationally as well as his own im- 
provement, until the Snow Riots 
forced him to leave Washington. At 
the end of a year Cook resumed his 
work in a big way. He had printed 
annual announcements and programs 
of his yearly exhibition with a male 
and female department, the head of 
which was Catherine Costin, and a 
course of study embracing three years. 
His school was largely attended and 
visited by the leading people of Wash- 
ington. 

In 1841 Cook helped organize the 
first colored Presbyterian Church of 
Washington and by 1843 was its first 
pastor. Rev. John F. Cook, however, 
continued his classes and he, -ever de- 
sirous of exposing to his race the best 
along lines of educational develop- 
ment, was desirous of starting a high 
school.** His plans however were not 
put into execution. As there were but 
25 or 30 advanced pupils and because 
there were so few good schools for 
Negroes, his patrons would not allow 
him to shut off the multitude of pri- 
mary children who depended on his 
school. At his death in 1855 his son, 
John F. Cook, Jr., continued the school 
until 1857, whereupon the younger son, 
George F. Cook, took charge and 
moved the School to the basement of 


* Barnard, Jbid., p. 202. This would seem 
to be the first time a high school for Negroes 
in the District of Columbia was thought of. 
This somewhat refutes the idea set forth 
by this writer in his article on William 
Syphax which was published in the Journal 
of Negro History in 1935. 


the Presbyterian Church in 1858 and 
maintained it until 1859.%* Truly it 
can be said that the Cooks were pio- 
neers in Negro Education and con- 
tributed much to the development of 
the adequate system of training for 
Negroes that the District of Columbia 
now boasts of. 

James Enoch Ambush, a Negro, 
started a school in Israel Bethel 
Church in 1833 and maintained it until 
1843. At that time he built a school 
house at 10th & E Streets, known as 
the Wesleyan Seminary. It was a com- 
fortable one room structure and it 
functioned for 32 years.** Dr. John 
Fleet, a Negro, opened a school house 
in 1836 on New York Avenue. Fleet 
had attended schools in which there 
were white children, such as the 
Smothers School house.** It is said 
that Fleet was very intellectual and 
brilliant. He studied medicine and 
eventually became a practising physi- 
cian of note in Washington. After his 
school on New York Avenue was 
burned he taught music until 1846. 
He then opened a school on “School 
House Hill” near the corners of 23rd 
and N Streets, N.W. Fleet kept this 
school, which was very large and effi- 
ciently managed, until 1851. The re- 
maining days of his life were devoted 
to music.** 

There were many other schools 
opened for Negroes during these troub- 
lous times and a citation of them in 





*To continue the history of this school 
further would run the narrative into years 
beyond the period for which this article 
is intended. Pe 

% Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society, vol. V, pp. 195-211. 

* First Report of the Board of Trustees 
of Public Schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, 1874-1875, p. 20. 

* Barnard, Special Report, pp. 213-214. 
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any detailed manner would fill a vol- 
ume. John Thomas Johnson started a 
school in 1843 with six children but 
shortly thereafter the enrollment ex- 
ceeded 170. The school which was near 
23rd and L Streets, N.W., continued 
until 1849.°° About this same time 
Charles B. Middleton started a school 
near the corner of 22nd and Eye 
Streets, N.W. In 1852 he moved his 
school to Sixteenth Street and thence 
to the basement of Union Bethel 
Church on M Street near 16th. His 
school is of significance because it was 
associated with the first movement for 
free public school for Negroes in the 
District of Columbia.*® 

The first movement for a free col- 
ored public school in the District of 
Columbia originated with a white man, 
Jesse E. Dow. He was a city official 
and he encouraged Middleton to oper- 
ate his school with the assurance that 
he would use his influence to the estab- 
lishment of five free schools for Ne- 
groes along with five for the white 
children. In 1850 Dow was named as 
one of the candidates for Mayor of 
Washington. He was viciously assailed 
because of his stand for Negroes, how- 
ever, Dow declared that he would not 
appreciate support from any persons 
or groups who demanded a modifica- 
tion of his position.*® There were the 
schools of Alexander Cornish, started 
in 1840, Margaret Hill, 1840, Joseph T. 
Mason’s school established in the rear 





“Ibid. There was also an Englishman 
named Nuthall who had a school in Alex- 
andria. William Syphax attended that school. 
For the life of Wm. Syphax, see E. D. Pres- 
ton, “William Syphax, a Pioneer in Negro 
Education in the District of Columbia,” 
Journal of Negro History, 20(4) :448-476. 

* Ibid., p. 214. 

“ George Williams, op. cit., p. 209. 
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of the Mt. Zion Church in 1840, David 
Brown’s school on D Street, 1841, 
Alexander Hay’s School, 1841, Eliza- 
beth Smith’s School, 1843, Isabella 
Briscoe’s School, 1850, the School of 
Charlotte Beams, 1850, Rev. James 
Shorter’s School, 1851, Charlotte Gor- 
don’s School, 1853, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher’s School, 1854, Cook’s School, 
1859, along with scores of Church 
parochial and Sunday Schools that 
were organized and operated in the 
District of Columbia between the 
years of 1831 to 1860.** 


Myrrtituta MINER 


No history of the development of 
Negro education in the District of 
Columbia would be complete without 
a more or less detailed citation of the 
contributions of Myrtilla Miner, who 
started what has developed into the 
Miner Teachers College. Myrtilla 
Miner, one of the greatest characters 
allied with the development of Negro 
education in the District of Columbia, 
was born March 4, 1815, in Brookfield, 
Madison County, New York. Her par- 
ents were poor, therefore Myrtilla was 
not unaccustomed to the limitations 
that unkind poverty imposed upon 
her. She was of delicate constitution, 
restless, dissatisfied with her lot and 
anxious to obtain the highest possible 
training.*? She wrote Governor Sew- 
ard of New York, at the age of twenty- 
three, asking how any person in her 
circumstances could obtain an educa- 
tion. The governor replied in the nega- 
tive, however he hoped that the future 
would be brighter for women. Inas- 
much as her health was not the best 





“Barnard, Special Report, pp. 215-220. 
“ Ibid., pp. 207-208. 
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she disregarded the inclination to at- 
tend the Clinton Manual-Labor School 
in Oneida County, New York, but 
went to the Clover-Street Seminary in 
Rochester, N.Y. The principal allowed 
her to enter without tuition with the 
understanding that subsequent to her 
completion and employment, she 
would pay her bills.** While at the 
Seminary Miss Miner became ac- 
quainted with two Negro girls from 
whom she learned much concerning the 
treatment of Negroes. Such informa- 
tion was quite revealing to Myrtilla 
for it paved the way for her future 
labors in the District of Columbia.“ 
When Miss Miner completed her 
work at Clover Seminary she received 
appointments successively in the pub- 
lic schools of Rochester, New York, 
and Providence, Rhode Island.** Later 
she taught at Newton Institute, a 
school for planters’ daughters, in 
Whitesville, Wilkinson County, Mis- 
sissippi. It was here that Myrtilla 
Miner saw the horrors and atrocities 
of opprobrious slavery. Her very soul 
was resentful against the slave holding 
aristocracy and she evinced the utmost 
pity for the dejected slaves, those 
sons and daughters of incessant and 
compulsory toil, and she proposed to 
do something to aid Negroes. She re- 
monstrated against the cruel treatment 
accorded the slaves and offered to 
teach them.** It is said that,'as a 
result of her philosophy, she was forced 





“Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America, vol. 11, p. 583. 

“Winfield S. Montgomery, Historical 
Sketch of Education for the Negro Race in 
the District of Columbia, pp. 122-124. 

“Ellen O’Connor, Myrtilla Miner, a 
Memaonr, p. 14. 

_" yrtilla Miner School for Colored Girls, 
p. 6. 


to leave Mississippi.*” It is said that 
Myrtilla was critically affected by 
her stay in Mississippi, in fact so 
much so, until she had to go home 
and recuperate.** During her illness 
she definitely planned to inaugurate 
a movement for the establishment of 
a school for Negro girls for the purpose 
of training them to become teachers 
of their race. 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
of this article to give a detailed cita- 
tion of the hardships, rigors, difficul- 
ties, hazards, and discouragements 
that loomed up to obstruct and nullify 
the efforts of this God-sent woman. It 
is sufficient merely to say that in spite 
of obstructions, the pro-slavery atti- 
tudes in Washington (The Compro- 
mise of 1850, with its drastic Fugitive 
Slave Act, did nothing to help either 
slavery or the Free Negroes) and 
other impediments, this noble woman 
actuated by an indomitable spirit and 
unswerving trust in God, persisted in 
her efforts until she started what has 
now developed to be, the Miner Teach- 
ers College in the District of Colum- 
bia. In the autumn of 1851, Myrrtilla 
Miner began her remarkable work in a 
small room, in a frame house (owned 
and occupied by Edward Younger, a 
Negro) on Eleventh Street near New 
York Avenue. 

This school was started with two or 
three girls but after two months Miss 
Miner had to seek larger accommoda- 
tions. She moved her school to a house 
on F Street between 18th and 19th 
Streets, N.W., but the persecution of 
the neighbors compelled her to move 





“Barnard, Special Report, p. 207. 
“Ellen O’Connor, Myrtilla Miner, pp. 
15-17. 
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on K Street near Fifth. After a few 
months the school was moved to L 
Street in a building known as the Two 
Sisters.*? By 1853, this school for Ne- 
gro girls had so increased until a school 
building was necessary. A plot was lo- 
cated between 19th and 20th Streets, 
west, N and O Streets, north and New 
Hampshire Avenue. It consisted of an 
entire square of three acres and a 
house. The contract for the property 
was obtained through Sayles J. Bow- 
en, Thomas Williamson and Allen 
Gangewer, and conveyed in trust to 
Thomas Williamson and Samuel 
Rhodes, of the Society of Friends, 
Philadelphia. The deed for the prop- 
erty was executed June 8, 1853. 

Miss Miner received most of her 
support from Quakers in Philadelphia, 
New York, and New England. Some 
of these were Catherine Morris of 
Philadelphia, who donated $2,000 
toward the purchase of the plot, Sam- 
uel Rhodes, editor of the Friends 
Quarterly Review and one of the 
school’s first trustees, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who gave $1,000, Jasper Cofe 
of Philadelphia who gave $250 and 
scores of others. Many distinguished 
persons, such as Mrs. Means, the Aunt 
of President Pierce’s wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seward, their daughter, Fannie, 
and scores of others visited the 
School.** In April, 1857, an article 
praising the work of the school ap- 
peared in a New England paper.*? 





“ Montgomery, op. cit., p. 124. 

”O’Connor, op. cit., pp. 81-83. 

"George Williams, op. ctt., pp. 200-201. 

"The paper stated that the school em- 
braced boarding, domestic economy, normal 
teachers and primary departments. It so- 
licited the aid of those interested in edu- 
cating Negroes and advocated the raising 
of $20,000 with which to erect a “more 
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All was not peaceful, however, for 
Miss Miner and her school of colored 
girls. The school girls were constantly 
annoyed by coarse, insulting boys in 
the streets, who would gather in gangs 
and molest them while the police stood 
by offering no protection. Madmen 
would rush into the school building 
and tell Myrtilla that she had better 
leave before they burned the building 
(the school building was actually set 
on fire in 1860 but Miss Miner extin- 
guished the flames quickly) and in 
1857 there appeared an ugly article in 
the National Intelligencer. The article 
was written by Walter Lenox, Mayor 
of Washington, who stated that he 
protested against the school because 
its success would increase the Negro 
population because of the inducements 
to attend it. Entire Negro families 
would flood Washington and the city 
would be inundated with them. The 
standard of education proposed by the 
school was in excess of the Negro’s 
political and social conditions, and 
since improved education would not 
eradicate present disabilities, nor in- 
crease sources of employment com- 
patible with their mental culture, 
there was no need for the operation 
of the school at all, hence it should be 
opposed.** The school, however, con- 
tinued to operate. Miss Miner, daunt- 
less, uncompromising, conscientious 
and self-possessing, in no manner de- 
viated from her course. 

The earliest curriculum of the school 
consisted in the main, of spelling, read- 
ing, geography, penmanship, composi- 
tion, analysis of authors, moral phi- 





suitable surface,” Boston Journal, Ap. 18, 


1857. 
National Intelligencer, May 6, 1857. 
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losophy and translations from French. 
Various professors from time to time 
lectured on scientific and literary sub- 
jects and because of the spacious 
grounds around the school, each girl 
was allowed a plot of ground for a 
flower bed, which she cultivated, along 
with her work in nature study. Books 
were free to the girls because they 
were contributed by the publishers. 
The library was replete with news- 
papers, magazines, paintings and en- 
gravings, there being 12 weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers and 26 
monthlies and semi-monthlies.** Maps, 
globes, philosophical, chemical and 
mechanical apparatus were also col- 
lected by Miss Miner. 

Miss Miner spent her last days 
working for her school, notwithstand- 
ing her frailty and physical indisposi- 
tion. In 1858 she went to New Hamp- 
shire for her health, leaving Emily 
Howland in charge of the school. In 
1859, though sick she took another 
trip both for her health and to solicit 
funds for her school. She again left 
Miss Howland in charge of her school. 
Due to the hatreds resulting from the 
sectional discords that preceded the 
Civil War, Miss Miner was more or 
less unsuccessful. She, accordingly, 
closed her school in 1860 and travelled 
soliciting funds for her school. She 
died in Washington, D.C., in 1864, and 
yet Myrtilla Miner is not dead for 
her achievements will be remembered 
by a grateful posterity as long as time 
lasts. 

The period from 1800 to 1860, 
though a period when slavery was 





“O’Connor, op. cit., p. 48. 


firmly entrenched in the District of 
Columbia, was not a failure so far as 
the development of Negro education 
was concerned. Notwithstanding pri- 
vation and neglect, the Negro, un- 
daunted by the rigors of iniquitous 
and flagitious slavery, struggled with 
vigor and fortitude in a frantic effort 
to obtain the rudiments of learning. 
With his own efforts and the kind as- 
sistance of benevolent white persons 
he trampled over adversities and 
taught himself how to live. Too much 
cannot be said for those anti-slavery 
elements, who, in their opposition to 
slavery in the District of Columbia, 
made the training of free Negroes an 
actuality. These noble white persons 
will be remembered as long as time 
lasts for they made it possible for the 
Negro to grow intellectually, and be- 
come educationally minded. The pe- 
riod 1800-1860 is notable because even 
though public instruction did not exist 
for Negroes, they attended their 
schools in numbers proportionately as 
as after the Civil War. Negroes also 
built schools, taught school, paid taxes 
for the support of public institutions 
for white children at a time when the 
government provided them no training 
whatsoever. The Negro should feel 
proud of this period of his history in 
the District of Columbia for though 
he was thrown into American civiliza- 
tion in chains and bondage, and 
though essentials of learning for years 
were legally denied him, he dauntlessly 
and without fear broke down the bar- 
riers of exclusion and rolled away the 
clouds that obscured from his vision 
the pursuit of knowledge, and strug- 
gled onward to educational success. 
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The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1942 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTION 

This article is the eleventh annual 
review of research studies on topics 
incident to the Negro. All the studies 
were accepted during the calendar year 
of 1942 by American colleges and uni- 
versities, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for an advanced degree, 
either the master’s or the doctorate. 
Each year since 1932, the Editorial 
Board of the JouRNAL oF NEGRO Epvu- 
CATION has sponsored investigations of 
collegiate research, and in each April 
issue of the JouRNAL, beginning with 
April, 1933, has published an analysis 
of the findings.’ In 1942 a summary of 
the first decade of studies was given, 
and since the present article starts a 
new decade of annual reviews, coin- 





* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
Epucation, 2:165-174, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 1933,” 
JourNAL oF Necro Epucation, 3:233-244, 
Ap 1934; “The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research in 1934,” JoURNAL 
or Necro Epucation, 4:213-239, Ap 1935; 
“The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1935,” JouRNAL or Necro Epv- 
CATION, 5:612-625, O 1936; “The Negro as 
a Subject of University Research: in 1936,” 
JourNAL or Necro Epvucation, 6:166-171, 
Ap 1937; “The Negro as a Subject of Uni- 
versity Research in 1937,” JouRNAL or Ne- 
cro Epucation, 7:172-179, Ap 1938; “The 
Negro as a Subject of University Research 
In 1938,” JouRNAL oF Necro Epvucation, 
8:198-204, Ap 1939; “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research in 1939,” Jour- 
NAL OF Nearo Epucarion, 9:188-199, Ap 1940; 
“The Negro as a Subject of University Re- 
search in 1940,” JouRNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 10:245-257, Ap 1941; “The Negro as a 
Subject of University Research in 1942,” 
JourNaL or Necro Epucation, 11:170-184, 
Ap 1942. 


cidental with major educational redi- 
rections of national scope, an expres- 
sion of desirable improvements is 
timely. 

Research Incident to the Negro.— 
Prior to this year’s study, the most 
noteworthy advancement incident to 
university research on the Negro was 
the increase in number of studies re- 
ported—from 76 in 1932 to 316 in 
1941. In spite of the many favorable 
inferences which could be drawn from 
the reported quantitative increase of 
more than 208 per cent, evidences of 
qualitative improvement of collegiate 
theses and dissertations are not sig- 
nificantly discernible. This is an im- 
portant consideration regardless of 
any allowances which must be made 
for the limitations of individual au- 
thors and individual institutional em- 
phasis placed on the importance of 
graduate research. Moreover, it was 
found by abstracting and evaluating 
numerous studies that research regard- 
ing the Negro as a topic frequently 
treated less original data than re- 
search on some other topics. Most 
authors readily evidenced a greater 
ability to employ research instru- 
ments, than an ability to recognize the 
necessity of utilizing the appropriate 
research techniques for gaining infor- 
mation with intrinsic values, The stu- 
dent-researchers frequently revealed 
more concern for method than out- 
comes, for “what” they were doing 
rather than “why,” with the result 
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that far too many studies were in 
reality superficial in content-values. 
This condition is well known by some 
“graduate advisers,” and can be read- 
ily demonstrated by employing any 
valid criteria for judging research 
studies, 

Therefore, attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that during the pres- 
ent war era there are many poignant 
criticisms of American college educa- 
tion, inclusive of graduate programs. 
The emphasis upon scientific proce- 
dures by researchers has only too fre- 
quently advanced the view that all 
research, worthy of being designated 
as a “contribution,” must treat natural 
science content. One result has been 
that there have been more theses than 
contributions to natural sciences. An- 
other, that studies of social sciences 
and humanities have not been pro- 
moted to a comparable extent, and 
consequently maturity and thorough- 
ness of thinking in these areas of 
knowledge have lagged. Furthermore, 
the advancements of a mechanistic or- 
der have undermined some of civiliza- 
tion’s most valuable social structures. 
Therefore, in the midst of militaristic 
demands on our academic curricula, 
there is being revived a realization of 
the need for a renewed and accelerated 
study of positive values in human re- 
lations. The human sciences, including 
philosophy, religion, government, psy- 
chology, ethics and sociology are being 
acclaimed by frontier thinkers as being 
as rudimentary today, as were the 
physical sciences at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Also, that his- 
tory and literature are as necessary 
for cultural structures as architecture 
and engineering are for physical struc- 


tures; and, that the world of tomor- 
row will be challenged much more by 
its concern for the control of people, 
than by its concern for the control of 
nature. To preserve civilization, the 
post-war era must witness a return to 
a study of moral and spiritual re- 
sources, properly balanced with any 
study of natural resources. 

And so, it is logical to forecast a 
need for a magnified understanding by 
America of her Negro minority at 
home, as well as of racial minorities 
in invaded territories abroad. We must 
build men, regardless of color, and it 
is proper to expect researchers to share 
the responsibility of furnishing the 
“blue print.” 

Starting immediately, college stu- 
dent-researchers and faculty-advisers, 
on topics incident to the Negro, should 
abandon forums of scholarly artificial- 
ity, and unite with the Negro civic 
organizations, the Negro press and the 
better Negro churches—many of which 
are today functionally superior to the 
cloistered academic seminars as valid 
forums of genuine Negro problems— 
in a fruitful pursuance of racial social 
values. In the larger mixed-student 
body American colleges, as well as in 
the smaller segregated colleges, such 
a status must obtain. Researchers must 
study afresh our American goals, and 
when necessary redirect their research 
procedures, for our political economy 
can less afford to continue to “deflate” 
our human resources, than to inflate 
our natural. 

Purpose of the 1942 Review.—The 
specific purpose of this review is two- 
fold. First, to provide an analysis of 
types and number of studies, sectional 
and racial characteristics of the spon- 
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soring institutions, racial identity of 
the authors, and the trends which are 
evidenced. Second, to serve as a reser- 
voir of the findings and conclusions 
of some of the more important studies, 
and to advance an interest in the con- 
tributions of the several researchers. 
Number of Studies.—The data giv- 
ing the number of studies reported 
each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
are presented in Table I, and show that 


were reported. This total included 285 
masters’ theses and thirty-one doctors’ 
dissertations. The total number of 
theses and dissertations reported in 
1942 shows a decrease of fifty-nine 
studies, when compared with the total 
for the previous year. However, the 
decrease is small when viewed in terms 
of the multiple American educational 
redirections during the first “total- 
war” year, and the accompanying en- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO FOR AN ELEVEN-YEAR PERIOD 














Masters’ Doctors’ Per Cent 
Year Theses Dissertations Total Increase 
1932 64 12 76 — 
1933 105 17 122 60.52 
1934 101 12 113 * 
1935 122 17 139 23.00 
1936 161 20 181 32.16 
1937 149 19 168 . 
1938 198 23 221 31.51 
1939 161 21 182 * 
1940 212 25 237 30.21 
1941 285 31 316 33.33 
1942 227 30 257 7 
Total 1,785 227 2,012 — 





* Decrease. 


2012 studies have been reported dur- 
ing that period. Of this number, 227 
have been doctoral dissertations, which 
represent reports of major research 
studies. Also, a total of 257 research 
studies, dealing directly with problems 
incident to the Negro, or with educa- 
tional experiments where the subjects 
were mainly Negro educands, were re- 
ported by American colleges and uni- 
versities during the calendar year 1942. 
Of the total number of studies, thirty 
were doctors’ dissertations, and 227 
were masters’ theses. A review will 
show that during the previous calendar 
year of 1941, a total of 316 studies 


rollment declines. 

The number and percentage of de- 
crease of studies by masters’ theses, 
doctors’ dissertations, and the total 
for the calendar year 1941 compared 
with the year 1942, is shown in Table 
II. It will be seen that there were 59 
less studies or a decrease of 18.67 per 
cent in 1942. The decrease in the num- 
ber of masters’ theses was 58, or 20.35 
per cent, and of doctors’ dissertations, 
1 or 3.22 per cent. 


TyprEs oF CLASSIFICATIONS 


These studies will be presented un- 
der the following classifications: (1) 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO FOR 1941 COMPARED WITH 1942 














: Decrease in 1942 
Studies 1941 1942 Wiseshinn Per Cent 
Masters’ Theses 285 227 58 20.35 
Doctors’ Dissertations 31 30 1 3.22 
Total 316 257 59 18.67 





Universities Sponsoring Research by 
States; (2) Racial Composition of Stu- 
dent Bodies of Institutions, All White, 
All Negro, or Mixed Negro and White 
Students; (3) Racial Identity of the 
Authors of the Several Studies; (4) 
Geographical Location of the Uni- 
versities Accepting the Studies, and 
(5) Classification of Studies in Terms 
of Masters’ Theses and Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations by Universities and States. 

Universities Sponsoring Research by 
States.—Sixty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities reported studies in research 
incident to the Negro for the calendar 
year 1942. Table III represents the 
collegiate institutions, grouped accord- 
ing to states, and the number of mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations 
accepted by each institution. 

Despite the decrease in the total 
number of studies reported in 1942, 
the distribution of studies among uni- 
versities was comparable to that of 
previous years. However, the number 
of institutions reporting studies (sixty- 
eight) during the calendar year 1942 
was higher than for any previous year. 
Less than fifty-four institutions had 
reported studies for any earlier year, 
excepting 1941, and the median num- 
ber of colleges reporting during the 
past ten years has been thirty-nine. 
California, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Jowa, Kansas, 


Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania Tennessee and Virginia are the 
states within whose borders one or 
more universities sponsored studies in- 
cident to the Negro each year since 
1932 (the first survey). Thus, out 
of a total of twelve states with 
higher educational institutions which 
annually direct the attention of 
their students to research problems 
incident to the Negro, only five (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) are 
Southern, where nearly three-quarters 
of America’s Negroes reside, and where 
the social structure including the Ne- 
gro is most restrictive and conducive 
to investigation. 

Racial Composition of Student Bod- 
ies of Institutions—Only nine of the 
total number of institutions investi- 
gated are attended primarily by Negro 
students, namely, Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, 
Atlanta, Fisk, Hampton, Howard, 
North Carolina State College for Ne- 
groes, Prairie View, Virginia State and 
Xavier, which reported a combined 
total of 120 masters’ theses, constitut- 
ing 46.69 per cent of the total studies. 
Of these 120 masters’ theses on topics 
incident to the Negro, fifty-four were 
written at Atlanta, seventeen at Prairie 
View, sixteen at Howard, twelve at 
Fisk, ten at Hampton, four at North 
Carolina State College for Negroes, 
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TABLE III 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS AND MASTERS’ THESES ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO REPORTED IN 1942 BY STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 











mn mn 
3s 3a 
af 8 32 @ 8 
ge ses 5 323 
3a @ ¢ © 3A S$ 9 6 
ap 2 A A ary 2 AA 

Arizona ; : Nebraska ; 

1. University of Arizona | eee | 36. University of Nebraska O 1 1 

California New Jersey 
2. University of California 0 1 1 37. Drew University a2 @ 2 

Colorado New York 

3. ena ate College of a 38. emenbin: Corner S hk «4 
: : 39. Fordham University LD & y 
4. University of Denver 2 0 2 40. New York University 3 2 5 

Connecticut 41. Niagara University x @ 
_ 5., Yale O 1 1 42 St. John’s University 1 0 1 

District of Columbia 43. University of Buffalo hi @ J 

6. Catholic University 2 0 2 = North Carolina 
. George Washington Uni- * 
7 ta * @ 4 44. A, aa T. College i @ 4 
’ : 45. Duke University @ HH °3 
A Fate University* 16 O 16 46. North Carolina State 
5‘ College for Negroes* 4 0 4 
9. oo College for 01 47. University of North 
P Carolina Bb hg 
Georgia Ohi 
' a io 
11: Emory University 1-0 1 $8 Oberlin College == 2-0 2 
12. University of Georgia 3 0 3 - Ohio State University 3 3 

TWinois 50. University of Toledo 6 6G) I 
13. DePaul University 4 0 4 51. Western Reserve 2 0 2 
14. Northwestern University 3 0 3 Oklahoma | 
15. University of Chicago 7 4 IL 52. ee of Oklahoma 4 0 4 

Indiana ennsylvania 
16. Butler University i @ 1 53. Bryn Mawr i @& I 
17. Indiana University i @ I 54. os aeaaiaae State Col- ae 

Iowa ege 
18. Iowa State College 4 0 4 55. University of Pennsyl- 

Pe State University oflowa 3 0 3 vania ili @ 2g 
ansas 56. University of Pittsburgh 0 2 2 
20. Kansas State College 1 O 1° §outh Carolina 

mr \ painted of Kansas 2 & 8 57. University of South 
entucky Carolina = @ g 
3 Lear of Louisville 1 0 Tennessee , 

3. Southern Baptist Theo- 58. Fisk University* = @ 
coo Seminary » 2 3 59. George Peabody College 
‘ ‘ 1 
24. Louisiana State Univer- Texes Soo: Tena - 
sity eer 2 0 2 60. Prairie View College* 17 0O 17 
25. Tulane University 4 0 4 61. University of Texas x & © 
26. Xavier University* 2 = 2 Sameer 7 

Maryland Virginia } _ 

27. University of Maryland 2 0 2 62. ne rage ere _ 10 0 10 

Massachusetts 63. Union Theological Semi- re 
28. Boston University S  & ss, . ; 1 
29. Clark University om bh 1 64. Virginia Polytechnic In- 

30. Harvard University a. 2 2 stitute o 1 
mo Springfield College 1 0 1 65. —— State College —_ 

ichigan or Negroes 

32. University of Michigan 4 4 8 West Virginia — Py 

Minnesota 66. West Virginia University 2 0 2 
33. University of Minnesota 1 0 1 Wisconsin ‘ 

Mississippi 67. Marquette University 1 0 1 

a University of Mississippi 2 0 2 68. University of Wisconsin 8 1 9 
issouri —_—— 
35. St. Louis University = ® 2 TOTAL 227 30 257 








* Primarily colored student bodies. 
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four at Virginia State, two at Xavier, 
and one at Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina. This is 
the second year that reports of com- 
pleted theses incident to the Negro 
have been received from the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College (Greensboro) and from North 
Carolina College for Negroes (Dur- 
ham) since graduate work was started 
in those institutions two years ago. 
Lincoln University (Jefferson City, 
Missouri), Kentucky State Industrial 
College (Frankfort), and Alabama 
State Teachers College (Montgomery) 
are other colleges for Negroes which 
have added graduate courses within 
the past two years; however, no study 
was reported by any of those insti- 
tutions for this review. 

The nineteen universities reporting 
from the Southern or border states, 
where Negro matriculants are not per- 
mitted, are Duke, Emory,-. Florida 
State College, George Peabody Col- 
lege, George Washington, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, St. Louis, 
South Carolina, Southern Baptist, 
Texas, Tulane, Union Theological, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic, and West Virginia. 
A combined total of thirty-six studies, 
including thirty-two masters’ theses 
and four doctors’ dissertations, which 


represents 14.00 per cent of the total 
studies, was reported by these institu- 
tions. 

The matriculation of Negro as well 
as white students is permitted in the 
remaining forty institutions listed, 
which are representative of some of 
the largest institutions in the United 
States. This group of institutions is 
responsible for a combined total of one 
hundred one studies, of which seventy- 
five are masters’ theses, and twenty- 
six are doctors’ dissertations. There- 
fore, colleges and universities permit- 
ing mixed student bodies produced 
39.26 per cent of the total studies 
reported. 

Racial Identity of Authors —A rec- 
ord of the racial identity of students 
is not available from many of the 
institutions with racially mixed stu- 
dent bodies. However, of the thirty 
doctors’ dissertations it has been es- 
tablished that eleven were written by 
Negroes and ten by white authors. 
The racial identities of the other nine 
are unknown. Concerning the 227 mas- 
ters’ theses, 171 were written by Ne- 
groes, forty-one by white authors, and 
the racial identities of fifteen authors 
are unknown. A comparative repre- 
sentation of the racial identity for 
1941 and 1942 is given in Table IV. 
During both years more Negro than 


_ TABLE IV 


RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON 
TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 1941 aNp 1942 

















1941 1942 
Race Doctors’ » Doctors’ 
Masters’ A Masters : 
Disserta- Total Disserta- Total 

Theses > se Theses ioe 
Negro 197 13 210 171 11 182 
White 67 13 80 41 10 51 
Unknown 21 5 26 15 9 24 
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white students were authors of mas- 
ters’ theses on topics concerning the 
Negro. Of the identified authors of 
doctors’ dissertations, 50 per cent were 
Negroes in 1941, and 52.38 per cent 
were Negroes in 1942; of the identified 
authors of masters’ theses 74.62 per 
cent were Negroes in 1941, and 80.66 
per cent in 1942. Of the total studies 
with authors identified by race 72.41 
per cent were Negroes in 1941, and 
78.11 per cent in 1942. 

Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties—The colleges and universities re- 
ported upon in these studies have been 
grouped in terms of their locations in 
commonly accepted geographical re- 
gions of the United States. Because of 
the fact that university research for 
masters’ degrees, especially, often 
deals with topics of more or less local 
interest to the universities accepting 
them, this is an important considera- 
tion. Table III also shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of institutions. 
The four institutions found in the 
West reported a total of six studies; the 
eighteen institutions in the Midwest 
reported a total of sixty-one studies; 
twenty-six institutions in the Southern 
states reported a total of 137 studies; 
five institutions in the New England 
states reported a total of eleven 
studies; twelve institutions in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states reported a total of 
twenty-three studies; and three insti- 
tutions in the District of Columbia re- 
ported a total of nineteen studies. The 
largest number of institutions per 
geographical section were located in 
the Southern states where 137 studies 
or 53.30 per cent of the total were com- 
pleted. Eight colleges enrolling only 


colored students are included in this 
geographical section. 

Classification of Studies——The na- 
ture of the subject-matter treated is 
indicated, to some extent, by the titles 
of the several dissertations and theses. 
Previous studies of this series have 
listed the topics, grouped as doctors’ 
dissertations and masters’ theses by 
state and universities. However, the 
complete bibliographical reference for 
every study herein referred to will be 
found in the Current Literature sec- 
tion of the current issue of the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpvucatIon, or the 
same section of the October, 1943 
issue, alphabetically listed by authors. 
The topics of the doctors’ disserta- 
tions with the university sponsoring 
each are as follows: 


Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 


California 


1. Graduate and Professional Education for 
Negroes. (University of California.) 


Connecticut 


2. Religion in High Education among 
Negroes. (Yale University.) 


Illinois 


3. A Comparative Study of the Relation 
of the Social-Cultural Types to the 
Status of Negroes as Revealed in the 
School Practices of Southern Counties. 
(University of Chicago.) 

. The Relation between Color, Caste, and 
Economic Stratification in Two Black 
Plantation Counties, (University of Chi- 
cago.) 

5. Devices Employed by Great Britain to 
Suppress the African Slave Trade. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 

6. The Negro Preacher in American Fiction 
before 1900. (University of Chicago.) 


= 


Kansas 


7. Theory and Practice in Negro Colleges 
Underlying the Preparation of Teachers 
of the Social Studies for Secondary 
Schools. (University of Kansas.) 
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Kentucky 

8. Witchcraft in Africa: A Missionary 
Problem. (Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary.) 


Massachusetts 

9. The History of Religious Education 
among Negro Baptists. (Boston Univer- 
sity.) 

10. 5 Opinion in the Ethiopian 
Crisis: Study of Fascist Propaganda. 
(Clark University.) 

11. Ethiopia, the Jibuti Railway and the 
Powers, 1899-1906. (Harvard Univer- 


sity.) 

12. Some Problems in the Integrating of So- 
cial Groups, with Special Reference to 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. (Harvard Univer- 
sity.) 


Michigan 

13. A Socio-Economic and Educational 
Study of Negro High-School and Junior 
College Training. (University of Michi- 


gan.) 
14. The Development of Public Schools in 
Virginia. (University of Michigan.) 
15. Interrelation and Ecological Organization 
and Sociability Organization in the Area 
of Hempstead, Texas. (University of 
Michigan.) 

16. Growth of State Control of Public Edu- 


cation in Louisiana. (University of 
Michigan.) 
Nebraska 


17. Political and Humanitarian Activities of 
the London Missionary Society in South 
Africa, 1799-1857. (University of Ne- 
braska.) 


New York 

18. Patterns of White and Culturally Diver- 
gent Negro Criminal Groups on the 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale. (Co- 
lumbia University.) 

19. An Evaluation of the Standards of 
Chemistry Teaching in the Universities 
and Colleges for Negroes in the United 
States. (New York University.) 

20. The Literature of the American Negro 
Prior to 1865: An Anthology ard a 
History. (New York University.) 


North Carolina 

21. The Egyptian Question in European 
5 aa 1875-1887. (Duke Univer- 
sity. 

22. The International Control of the Slave 
Trade from 1885-1937. (University of 
North Carolina.) 


Ohio 
23. A Critical Study of Negro Students in 
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the John Simpson Junior High School. 
(Ohio State University.) 

24. Industrial Education for Negroes in the 
South Atlantic Regions—Development 
of a Program Based on Population and 
Occupational Changes. (Ohio State Uni- 
versity.) 


Pennsylvania 


25. Negro Religious Cults in the Urban 
North. (University of Pennsylvania.) 
26. A Study of Needs of Negro High School 
Graduates in Louisiana and the Recogni- 
tion Accorded Them in College. (Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania.) 

27. Legal Aspects of the Education of Ne- 
groes with Special Emphasis on the 
Equalization Principle. (University of 
Pittsburgh.) 

28. Professional Functions of Negro Prin- 
cipals in the Public Schools of Florida 
in Relation to Status. (University of 
Pittsburgh.) 


Texas 

29. An Analysis of the Performance of Ne- 
gro Children on the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Tests. (University of Texas.) 

Wisconsin 


30. The Negro in the American Labor 
Movement. (University of Wisconsin.) 


An effort is made each year, through 
inter-library loans, and communica- 
tions with the authors, to secure all of 
the doctoral dissertations for abstract 
purposes. Selected masters’ theses are 
also abstracted, but space does not 
permit printing the latter in the 
JournAL. A few abstracts of signifi- 
cant doctors’ dissertations completed 
in time for publication follow: 


A Comparative Study of the Relation of 
Social-Cultural Types to the Status of 
Negroes as Revealed in the School 

Practices of Southern Counties 


Ina Corinne Brown 
(The University of Chicago) 


The purpose of this study was to classify 
Southern counties into types based on cer- 
tain significant social, economic, and cul- 
tural factors, and then to discover whether 
these types could be correlated with school 
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practices which are indicative of the status 
of Negroes. 

The procedure was (1) to select criteria 
by which county types could be set up, (2) 
to discover whether these types were signifi- 
cant in terms of such social factors as the 
economic and cultural levels of the popula- 
tion, (3) to find whether the educational 
opportunities of Negroes were significantly 
related to the county type, and (4) to dis- 
cover whether the relative status of Ne- 
groes, as revealed by the Negro-white ratios 
of educational indices, varied with the 
county type and the concomitant social fac- 
tors. 

It was found that: (1) In counties with 
an urban center there was a type of eco- 
nomic and social structure that differed from 
the structural type of rural counties; farm 
counties were found to differ from non-farm 
counties; and, industrially diversified coun- 
ties differed from those in which there was 
no industrial diversification. Cotton counties 
varied greatly from counties in which cotton 
was not the major economy. (2) There ap- 
peared to be a significant relation between 
the county type and such factors as the 
Plane of Living Index, the Modern Conveni- 
ence Index, the proportion Negroes were of 
the population, and the amount of farm 
tenancy. (3) The educational opportunity 
of Negro children was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to the type of county and the 
associated social and economic pattern of 
life within the county. (4) The difference 
in educational opportunities which Negroes 
enjoyed in different types of counties was 
more than a function of the difference in 
the economic levels of the counties since 
relative opportunities varied also. Equality 
of educational opportunity is inconsistent 
with a relationship of dominance and sub- 
ordination. 

The author suggested a need for further 
study regarding: (1) a more detailed analy- 
sis of the relative importance of the various 
socio-economic factors which were associated 
with the county types; (2) an analysis of the 
cotton complex; and (3) a detailed study of 
representative counties of each type to re- 
veal the structure and organization of the 
various communities which make up the 
county, 


The Relation between Color, Caste and 
Economic Stratification in Two “Black” 
Plantation Counties 


Allison Davis 
(The University of Chicago) 

In this study the author purposed to de- 
fine the relationship between the existential 
systems of color caste, and of economic 
stratification in the society of two planta- 
tion counties in Mississippi. Each county 
had more than 80 per cent of its population 
Negro. Interviews during extensive field 
work enabled the author to secure data 
regarding the relation in social space be- 
tween the white and Negro groups residing 
in the two counties. 

It could be discerned from the evidence 
that the two color groups had the status of 
castes, and a diagrammatical construct of 
social space showed that the line represent- 
ing the differentiation of white-Negro rank 
was inclined rather than horizontal. In other 
words, the caste system did not reach an 
extreme development because of social class 
ranks in terms of economic stratification 
occurring within each color group. In order 
to define the socio-economic process which 
allowed some Negroes to possess economic 
symbols of higher status than some whites, 
it was necessary to test the hypothesis that 
the conflict in the ranking of privileges by 
color existed only in economic behavior, and 
that this control upon the complete exten- 
sion of color caste was a function of the 
system of economic stratification in that 
society. 

The procedure included (1) a description 
of the color caste as a hierarchial system 
in the society investigated; (2) a description 
of the area economy with a definition of the 
operation of the social caste system in the 
organization of the social structure of the 
plantation; (3) a definition of the system of 
economic stratification in the agricultural 
society in terms of the control of fertility of 
land, the division of labor, and the distribu- 
tion of income; (4) the relating of caste to 
the socio-economic processes and economic 
stratification underlying the control of land 
and credit, the division of labor, and the 
distribution of the product; (5) a thorough 
consideration of the crucial variations from 
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the caste economic pattern, previously de- 
fined, which involved an analysis of the caste 
and economic controls which operated to 
maintain the characteristic range of eco- 
nomic status within the two racial groups. 

The findings included: (1) In terms of 
valuations of real and personal property, 
automobiles, sizes of incomes, etc., a small 
group of colored persons composed of pro- 
fessional men, planters, storekeepers, con- 
tractors and Federal employees, had an eco- 
nomic status which was higher than almost 
all white persons of the lowest economic 
group and many whites of the middle group, 
and thereby were accorded modifications of 
the caste-dogmas in their favor; (2) Because 
the economic system and caste dogmas were 
partly at variance, colored workers fre- 
quently received employment in preference 
to white by white managers and planters, 
whose margin of profit was magnified by 
hiring colored at lower salaries and working 
them longer hours and at less expense for 
managerial control; (3) Economic super- 
ordination of the few colored merely modi- 
fied caste dogmas, but did not abrogate it— 
the colored must submit to complete racial 
segregation in restaurant, amusement, and 
transportation facilities; (4) Antagonisms 
between economic groups of the upper caste 
were very acute, with the resultant degrad- 
ing of the lower economic groups of whites, 
and the definite subordination of caste- 
solidarity to the interests of the white upper 
economic group with the complement of 
inter-caste social segregations and limita- 
tions, and (5) a certain amount of co- 
operation existed between parallel economic 
groups across caste lines—a strong solidarity 
existed between the leading white and col- 
ored business and professional men with 
regard to the manipulation of the caste sanc- 
tions, and even though there was less. uni- 
formity, there was some cooperation between 
the lower white and colored economic 
groups. 

Finally, it was found that the skew in 
the relationships between color caste and 
economic status was a conflict between (1) 
economic behavior patterns in a competitive 
system, and (2) caste patterns, derived 
from a system of social stratification based 
upon marks of color and blood. However, 


two principles remain inviolate: (1) the 
principle of the sacredness of private prop- 
erty, and (2) the principle of free competi- 
tion. Regarding inter-racial conflicts, where 
the caste is most fully extended, there was 
little evidence of physical conflicts because 
the colored were thoroughly subordinated 
economically, occupationally and socially; 
where the two castes were in economic com- 
petition as laborers or tenants violence and 
conflict were at their height. 


Theory and Practice in Negro Colleges 
Underlying the Preparation of Teachers of 
the Social Studies for Secondary Schools 


Earl Edgar Dawson 
(University of Kansas) 

An endeavor was made in this study (1) 
to determine, in representative Negro 
teacher-education colleges, basic educational 
philosophies and practices underlying exist- 
ing programs for the education of prospec- 
tive social studies teachers of Negro youth 
in high school; (2) to appraise these theories 
and practices in terms of their significance 
for furthering a society which may be as- 
sumed to be growing more democratic; and 
(3) to indicate, in the light of a democratic 
philosophy of education envisioned by this 
study, such changes as ought to be made in 
existing programs for educating prospective 
teachers of social studies. 

The author employed the following pro- 
cedures: (1) formulation of a questionnaire, 
(2) visitations and interviews, (3) study of 
catalogs, manuals, and reports from Negro 
colleges, (4) investigation of literature in 
the field of teacher education, and (5) per- 
sonal experience. The scope of the investiga- 
tion included nine of the sixteen states that 
maintain separate educational facilities for 
Negroes, i.e. (Negro colleges engaged in 
educating prospective teachers of social stud- 
ies for secondary schools). The state land- 
grant colleges, and the state teachers col- 
leges, and the private and denominational 
Liberal Arts colleges are types of institutions 
represented in this study. 

The conclusions were: (1) many teachers 
of prospective teachers have not them- 
selves formulated a consistent philoso- 


phy of life in terms of which they may deal 
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critically and reflectively with educational 
problems and issues, and the logical implica- 
tions which arise therefrom; (2) Negro 
teacher-education institutions should be 
vitally concerned with problems of formulat- 
ing and progressively refining minority group 
techniques; (3) staff members of Negro 
teacher-education college must themselves 
become oriented to the world today while 
they are developing an enhanced ability to 
employ scientific methods of thinking; (4) if 
teacher-education colleges must themselves 
leges are to meet continually the needs of 
on-coming teachers of Negro youth in high 
school such curricula must become more 
flexible than they now are; (5) administra- 
tive policies and procedures ought to be for- 
mulated cooperatively (democratically), and 
appraised in terms of their contribution to 
furthering basic purposes cooperatively 
adopted; (6) there is urgent need for Negro 
teacher-education institutions to face realis- 
tically the minority group problem in Amer- 
ican society. (The school, through its 
program, ought to see that each developing 
teacher not only becomes aware of the 
scientific method of evolving such tech- 
niques, but also becomes disposed to utilize 
such techniques in a dispassionate manner) 
and (7) teacher-education programs in Ne- 
gro colleges ought to be developed in the 
light of problems which the teachers in train- 
ing themselves raise, or at least sense, as a 
result of participation in “real life” and 
practical school situations. 


Graduate and Professional Education 
for Negroes 


Charles Edward Rochelle 
(University of California) 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine: (1) the needs for graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction for Negroes in the states 
having separate schools for colored and 
white students; (2) the status of graduate 
and professional instruction for Negroes in 
these states; (3) the implications of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Gaines Case 
in regard to graduate and professional in- 
struction for Negroes in the Southern states; 
(4) the future possibilities for graduate and 
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professional instruction for Negroes in the 
Southern states. 

The data for this investigation were col- 
lected by personal interviews, and first-hand 
examination of the following: catalogues and 
bulletins of Negro institutions offering 
graduate and professional instruction; school 
codes and constitutions of the Southern 
states; reports and proceedings of school 
officials and organizations interested in pro- 
viding graduate and professional instruction 
for Negroes in the Southern states; surveys 
of higher education for Negroes in Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina; government 
publications; court decisions of cases relat- 
ing to graduate and professional education 
for Negroes; and articles and studies con- 
cerning graduate instruction and professional 
education for Negroes. 

When analyzed and organized the avail- 
able data tended to show (1) that an in- 
crease in the facilities for graduate and 
professional instruction for Negroes in the 
Southern states is justified on account of 
the increase in both enrollment and gradu- 
ates from Negro secondary schools and col- 
leges; (2) that there is a demand for more 
and better qualified Negro teachers at all 
levels in the Southern states; and that there 
is a need for a greater number of Negro 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, and leaders in 
these states. 

In the Southern states Negroes receive 
educational opportunities on the graduate 
and professional levels which are neither sub- 
stantially equal in degree, or kind, to those 
provided for white students. It appeared 
doubtful that the Southern states in the 
near future would break down the social tra- 
dition of segregation and admit Negroes 
upon equal terms with white students to the 
public-supported graduate and professional 
institutions now attended only by white stu- 
dents. The Supreme Court decision in the 
Gaines Case has focused attention upon the 
problem of providing graduate instruction 
and professional education for Negroes in 
the Southern states and has created an un- 
usual interest in the solution of the problem. 
The development of graduate and profes- 
sional departments as additions to the state 
colleges for Negroes appeared to be the most 
probable method which would be used by 
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Southern states to meet the requirement of 
the Supreme Court decision in the Gaines 
Case. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings for the calendar year 
1941 may be summarized briefly as 
follows: (1) there is a decrease of 
18.67 per cent in the total number of 
research studies reported as compared 
with the past year; (2) the total of 
257 studies reported in 1942 is the sec- 
ond highest for any calendar year; the 
total of 316 studies for 1941 was the 
next highest; (3) during the year 1942 
the highest number of universities ever 
to have reported sponsored research 
studies incident to the Negro (sixty- 
eight institutions); as compared to 
the median total of thirty-nine for a 
ten-year period; (4) that forty of the 
institutions reporting permit the 
matriculation of Negro as well as white 
students, and were responsible for 
39.26 per cent of the total studies, 
compared to the 14 per cent re- 
ported by segregated institutions, and 
46.69 per cent reported by colleges 
primarily for Negroes, (5) that 80.66 
per cent of the authors of masters’ 
theses were Negroes, and 52.38 per 
cent of the authors of doctors’ disserta- 
tions were Negroes; (6) a considera- 
tion of the geographical location of 
the universities reporting studies shows 
that the largest number (twenty-six) 
is located in the South, where an in- 
creasing number of Negro colleges are 
offering courses leading to the master’s 
degree; (7) that abstracts of the doc- 
tors’ dissertations and reports from the 
universities reveal that doctors’ disser- 
tations were sponsored by academic 
subject-matter fields as follows: edu- 
cation (fourteen); history (four); 


anthropology (three); international 
law and relations (two); religion 
(two); sociology: (two); economics 
(one); English (one); psychology 
(one) ; and (8) an analysis of masters’ 
theses, as far as returns permit, reveals 
that the following subject-matter fields 
sponsored studies: education (thirty- 
five); history (twenty-nine); social 
work (twenty-nine) ; sociology (twen- 
ty-one); economics (eight); English 
(six); home economics (five); the- 
ology (five); music (three); psy- 
chology (three); public health 
(three); commerce (two); physical 
education (two); romance languages 
(two); agriculture (one); art (one); 
and library science (one). 

Finally, although there continues to 
be an increased realization of the need 
on the part of American colleges and 
universities for additional knowledge 
regarding our complex social structure, 
and its Negro minority, an evaluation 
of the research studies continues to 
reveal that only a few, even including 
a consideration of doctoral disserta- 
tions, possess, per se, intrinsic values. 
There has been a great deal of evidence 
during this first year of the war of 
an increased liberalism and a desire to 
ameliorate intra-racial viciousness on 
the part of American civil and military 
leaders. However, achievements thus 
far which have elevated the status of 
the Negro have been pitifully few, and 
motivated largely by diplomacy; 
nevertheless, mature students should 
employ their best research techniques 
to appropriately record, interpret and 
evaluate those achievements. “Re- 
search incident to the Negro” should 
become literalized. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro Woman College 


Graduate 


In 1938 Charles 8. Johnson pub- 
lished his comprehensive study, The 
Negro College Graduate. An attempt 
was made to present an objective por- 
trayal of the Negro college graduate in 
the United States and to analyze some 
of the social factors influencing and 
influenced by Negro college graduates. 
Although some of Johnson’s data were 
treated by sex, the problems and ad- 
justments of the women graduates as 
such were not given extensive treat- 
ment. The study here being reviewed 
attempts to fill this gap and may be 
regarded as an extension of the John- 
son study. 

In Education and Marginality' a 
“marginal status” of Negro women 
college graduates is assumed. Thus, 
“Higher education acts as an isolation 
factor for all Negroes who through 
college training and experience become 
separated from the whole Negro 
group.” Dr. Cuthbert sets as her pur- 
pose “to discover and describe the 
situation arising from their marginal 
life which results from the college edu- 
cation of Negro women; to mark those 
areas where the greatest problems 
arise; and to indicate what seem to be 
the more satisfactory adjustments to 
be made and compensations to be 
gained during this period of emer- 
gence by a significant group of Negro 
women with a college education.” 
_The primary data of the study con- 
sist of questionnaire responses of 172 
women college graduates and 58 
women who did not attend college. 





*Marion Vera Cuthbert, Education and 
Marginality. New York: American Book. 
Stratford Press, 1942. xvii+166. (A disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
Tequirements for the degree of doctor of 
Philosophy in the faculty of philosophy, 
Columbia University.) 
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Also utilized, largely for comparative 
purposes, are the responses of 1,994 
women college graduates of the John- 
son study. 

Within this framework the author 
proceeds to present and analyze her 
data. In addition to introductory and 
background discussion concerning 
Negro women and Negro college 
women, chapters are devoted to (1) 
motives for going to college; (2) rela- 
tionships with family after college; 
(3) work life and personal living after 
college days; (4) major problems in 
social relationships; (5) graduate 
women and the problem of leadership; 
(6) the evaluation of the college ex- 
perience; and (7) conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The largest value of the volume 
lies in the delineation, from second- 
ary sources, of the status of Negro 
women, their problems, and their 
(limited) contributions to the culture. 
A few Negro women have attained 
prominence and, in some instances, 
eminence in the creative arts, in law, 
in literature, and in social relation- 
ships. Our culture being as it is 
Negroes, of course, not only have more 
limited opportunity than members of 
the dominant group for attaining 
eminence, but also their accomplish- 
ments, as Dr. Cuthbert points out, are 
seldom so readily recognized. Consid- 
ering these limitations, it may well be 
that the limited contributions of Negro 
women college graduates in reality 
represent a creditable performance. 
The present reviewer, however, has 
the feeling that the number of Negro 
women college graduates of high ac- 
complishment ought to be much larger 
than it actually is. Numerous Negro 
women of high ability are to be found 
among our college graduates. Why so 
few of them realize their high po- 
tentiality, and what conditions produce 
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the really exceptional Negro woman, 
are questions of social importance 
which remain to be answered. 

It is to be regretted that limitations 
inherent in the procedure prevent this 
study from being a contribution to 
knowledge. Due to the small number of 
cases and the way these cases were 
selected, the findings cannot be gen- 
eralized to Negro women college 
graduates in general. Although the 
author herself recognizes this limita- 
tion and states that in this “explora- 
tory study” the data “have value in 
illuminating the problems of the re- 
search,” one has the feeling that at 
this level investigation should be re- 
search. Since there are so few cases the 
author is not able to interpret the data 
in the light of the different back- 
grounds of the graduates. The value 
of the college experience varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the college at- 
tended, and the past college experi- 
ences of graduates vary according to 
the nature of the locality in which the 
graduate lives. It is factors such as 
these which would seem to necessitate 
a careful population sampling for a 
study of the Negro woman college 
graduate. 

The questionnaire which was con- 
structed to obtain the primary data 
of the study includes many items 
which simply cannot be got at by 
questionnaires. Examples of such items 
are: “Why did you go to college?” 
“What difference did going to college 
make in your relationships to your 
parents?” “What had the greatest in- 
fluence upon you in college days?” “If 
your marriage is not successful, what 
hindered it most?” The reliability of 
the responses would have been greatly 
increased had Dr. Cuthbert elicited the 
desired information in face-to-face 
interviews presenting opportunity for 
exhaustive exploration of the questions 
raised. 

In view of these limitations the find- 
ings of this study are to be regarded 
as hypotheses—as starting points for 
research. Are Negro women college 


graduates as a group “conscious of, 
but not too selfconscious about, the 
problems of personal limitations and 
frustrations”? Are they “too aloof 
from the total racial group and too in- 
different to the problems of the general 
welfare”? Do they “suffer particular 
problems of marginality which are 
directly, if not altogether, attributable 
to the factor of higher education”? 
(i.e. in social relationships, marriage, 
and personal isolation.) 

It is to be hoped that future re- 
search concerning the Negro woman 
college graduate will yield definitive 
answers to these and other significant 
hypotheses. 

MartTIN D. JENKINS 


A Different Flavor of Things' 


Though ours is a nation of great 
cities it is doubtful that much can be 
learned of our culture from those cities 
alone. This is especially true of the 
South. For though Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and San Francisco may be the 
fulera upon which turn the cultures of 
their respective regions, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Richmond, and Memphis are 
almost foreign cultures with respect to 
their hinterlands. It is doubly true that 
one must leave the cities if he is to 
discover the pulsating heart of the 
South. Nor must one go to the great 
plantations. It is in the small towns, 
the trading centers, and court houses 
that the nerve centers for regions, large 
and barren to the eye, will be found. 
Just a few miles out of the great cities 
the real South begins. The dividing 
line is almost visible. Now you're in 
the city and now, without any per- 
ceptible gradual change but with the 
suddenness of a too early Spring 
plunge into a still wintry stream, 
you're in the real South. Already, “the 
flavor of things, the thought of things” 
is different. 





*Sam Byrd, Small Town South. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, pp. 237. 
John Faulkner, Dollar Cotton. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1942, pp. 306. 
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Both Sam Byrd and John Faulkner 
have concentrated on the human side 
of the economic and social structure 
of the small town South, one in an 
autobiographical sketch filled with 
anecdotes and portraits of living 
people, the other in a novel portraying 
the rise and fall of a cotton planting 
family. Humor abounds in both, but 
it is the incongruous humor of tragedy. 
Byrd chooses the North Carolina and 
Florida regions which were home to 
him; Faulkner the Mississippi Delta. 
None of these regions is burdened with 
traditional plantation “aristocrats” 
but each had its own boom and its own 
pretensions. Cotton in one region, 
celery and land in others, promised to 
raise ordinary folk to the level of 
barons, but each boom collapsed and 
the folk who got out of the Southern 
rut and splurged with splendid auto- 
mobiles and garish mansions lost their 
all. Some few kept their heads above 
the water, but in many cases, their 
slight understanding of economics and 
their open rascality brought greater 
ruin than that supposedly wrought by 
the Union armies. They got good ad- 
vice, all of them, but it was not in their 
natures to take it. 

Sam Byrd, a descendant of the 
North Carolina cousins of the West- 
over Byrds, came out of eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-one consecutive per- 
formances of Tobacco Road with a 
longing to return home. His book is a 
record of what he found there. Both 
the Broadway play and Caldwell 
primed him for his trip back home and 
not the least interesting portions of 
his book are those sidelights which he 
gives on the tricks of acting which he 
and Sister Bessie had transferred to 
the Jeeters out of their recollections 
of their Southern acquaintances. Per- 
haps Caldwell’s philosophy helps 
clarify and restrict what he sees at 
home. When he looks for the Lesters 
he finds them and when he looks for 
the good life in humble surroundings 
he finds it and passes judgment on 
neither. Writing in a jaunty, newsy 


letter to the folks style, he packs a 
remarkable amount of homespun dia- 
logue and back fence gossip into a 
sound appraisal of the nature of the 
South. By no means do the native 
Lesters dominate his book; what he 
finds the majority of the time is a 
humdrum society enlivened by petty 
and often crooked politics, an occa- 
sional wild escapade, a few tragic 
marriages on which the small town 
feasts, and pathetic old age. Despite 
the effect that the aftermath of the 
Florida land boom had on many of 
the people dealt with, the book is a 
light one and the pall that hangs over 
much of it is soon accepted as normal. 
Byrd concludes that the small town 
South can be summed up in the folk 
phrase, “Too much talk and too little 
do.” He found it to be so in the 
mayors’ offices as well as in the juke 
joints, the tourists’ camps, and run 
down resorts. 

Fortunately, Mr. Byrd is a crusader 
for no cause. He cannot be charged 
with writing as a tongue-in-cheek 
“Southern” liberal. He sees the South 
through Southern eyes but he neither 
condemns nor apologizes for it. He has 
no remedies to offer. Perhaps it would 
be a mistake to consider any one man’s 
book a blue-print of the Southern 
literate mind but if such a single book 
had to be chosen this could very well 
be it. His chapter on Negro Hickory 
Nut Hill reveals no new attitudes to- 
wards the South’s race problem. He 
sees more of its humor than of its 
pathos but he sees some of both and 
there the matter rests. To him the 
South’s racial status quo is normal 
and he rests his case on the genial 
side along with most Southern liter- 
ates, black as well as white. When 
two Negro boys are arrested for a 
crime everyone knows they didn’t 
commit, he merely says, “That was all 
right, though, because by this time the 
town had got over most of its anger, 
and as far as the boys were concerned, 
they hadn’t worked since cotton-pick- 
ing time, and thirty days chopping 
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grass off the streets meant three square 
meals a day for a month.” This is not 
exactly a “liberal” point of view but 
it is a much more likely one than 
many which are seen in print. It is no 
doubt exactly what many a Southern 
liberal says in private though no where 
else. It is certainly a point of view 
which must be understood if the South 
is to be understood. 

Sam Byrd’s picture of the small 
town South is about as accurate as 
one can wish for. It is rich in folk-say 
and in local custom. While it is not a 
complete picture nor a penetrating one, 
it is one from which a philosophy of 
a culture may be abstracted. He treats 
the matter of child brides with 
sympathy and understanding; his ac- 
count of relief projects and Southern 
life is illuminating. On the racial side, 
he makes clear the gap existing be- 
tween the dentist with the shaky hands 
and the dentist who pulls “ ‘nigra 
teeth’”’; he does not hesitate to tell 
who makes his money on rows of 
Negro houses, nor how to distinguish 
between an upright citizen whose 
philandering in the Negro districts is 
to be excused as “having a little 
‘change of luck’” and whose is to be 
condemned as an insult to small town 
decency. It is a frank book, a tawdry 
book, an absorbing book, a book about 
the South that is like the South. 

Dollar Cotton, like John Faulkner’s 
earlier Men Working, is a more florid 
production than Sam Byrd’s. It is the 
painful yet outlandish chronicle of the 
rise and fall of Otis Town, a hillman 
who went down in the Delta swamps, 
and, with his Negroes, wrestled with 
the land until he grew bumper. crops 
of cotton where people said nothing 
could grow. He lived, ate, and slept 
with his Negroes—and they were his 
to beat, cheat, and even kill—and be- 
fore his chosen hill bride, a school 
teacher with society page aspirations, 
arrived he was already father to a 
son by the widow of his first Negro 
cropper—widowed when Town split 
her husband’s skull with a handy 


single-tree because he protested, even 
drew a knife, when Town tried to 
cheat him out of his share of the crop. 
But cotton’s prices rose and Mrs, 
Town added an “e” to the family 
name, bore her husband three children 
before she realized that Mammy’s 
Wee Boy looked just like her own 
children. From that day on she re- 
fused to live with Old Man Towne, 
moved to town and then to Memphis, 
spending all the money that the old 
man could make, rearing her children 
to take the high road. During the first 
World War boom cotton hit a dollar 
and Old Man Towne was as rich as 
anyone in the Delta. He bought all the 
land he could in Mississippi, borrowed 
all the money he could in Memphis, 
and went over into Arkansas and 
bought more land, all for cotton. Mrs. 
Towne acquired “tone,” had her pic- 
ture in the Memphis papers, built a 
Delta mansion and gave lavish parties 
while her children grew up to be 
hellions. Van, playboy and _boot- 
legger, finally landed in prison for 
killing a girl with his high-powered 
car; Elaine, practically a nympho- 
maniac, was sold to a drummer by her 
many boy-friends who took up a col- 
lection among them to get her off their 
hands; Loraine, half-mad introvert, 
commits suicide just in time to confirm 
the townsfolks’ suspicions that some- 
thing was wrong between her and Wee 
Boy and insure his being lynched. Old 
Man Towne, as the cotton market 
falls, refuses to sell, on the grounds 
that cotton was worth a dollar; who 
on Wall Street can say that it is now 
worth less? At last, broke, he suffers 
a stroke in a tragi-comic attempt to 
get to the men who control market 
prices. Mrs. Towne, forced out of her 
mansion, comes to a humiliating rest 
in Mammy’s house—wisely deeded to 
her before the crash. 

Out of it all but one character, 
Mammy, emerges with a sense of 
values and dignity. Whether John 
Faulkner intended Dollar Cotton to be 
an elaborate parody of the South’s 
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foliy cannot be told, but that is what 
the novel amounts to. It is a vivid, 
biting, satirical comedy, with its points 
of uncontrolled exaggeration but also 
with its points of wisdom. Old Man 
Towne had the art of skinning his 
sharecroppers down pat but when it 
came to bank drafts and automobiles 
and a high-flying wife he simply 
could not manage. 

Dollar Cotton is a good story but it 
is more than that. Like Small Town 
South, it shows a segment of Southern 
culture, an improvident, illogical, un- 
reasoning culture. Old Man Towne’s 
faith in cotton, Onora Valley’s in 
oranges first and then in celery, was 
childlike. They could not reason 
beyond it. Old Man Towne could see 
no reason why his wife should not 
teach all the plantation children, black 
and white, could see reason why he 
should give Mammy her due in cash 
rather than leave it to her in his will. 
Less polished than the bankers and 
celery farmers and real estate pro- 
moters of Florida, Old Man Towne 
was not so different from them at all. 
Few of them could understand the 
mysteries of the outside world; when 
their cotton or their celery or their 
land fell in price, they fell with it and 
lay there or committed suicide or, like 
Old Man Towne, died of a stroke. 
Neither book gives a flattering picture 
of the small town South; no true book 
could. For the real South, the South 
outside Atlanta, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, and Memphis, does not inspire 
flattery. 

Uuysses LEE 
Assistant Professor of English 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 
(First Lt. U. S. Army 
Tuskegee Army Flying Field) 


Angel Mo’ and Her Son, 
Roland Hayes? 
My first recollection of Roland 





MacKinley Helm, Angel Mo’ and Her 
Son, Roland Hayes. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1942. 


Hayes dates back to the occasion of a 
concert in Hartford, Connecticut in 
1914, when he appeared in recital in 
a little Negro church before an audi- 
ence of about fifty people. It has been 
my rare privilege since that time to 
have known him intimately as man 
and artist. It is, therefore, with deep 
appreciation and very real satisfaction 
that I have read Dr. MacKinley 
Helm’s moving chronicle of the incom- 
parable life of Roland Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes has long talked of a 
volume of memoirs. The same im- 
peccable taste that has always made 
his artistry a thing of shining perfec- 
tion unquestionably guided him in the 
choice of a chronicler. Dr. MacKinley 
Helm, friend of long standing and 
able author of two previous volumes, 
has presented for posterity a deeply 
satisfying and exceptionally well- 
written book. 

So completely does Dr. Helm sub- 
merge himself and become one with his 
protagonist that much of the book 
sounds as if it had been dictated. He 
has caught and faithfully mirrored the 
charm, the delicious humor, the 
humble modesty and the intense ideal- 
ism that is so characteristically Hayes. 
One can only regret the resulting 
necessity for understatement at mo- 
ments of magnificent achievement. 

Stylistically, it is simple and 
straightforward; and the impact of 
deftly drawn surging undercurrents of 
intense drama makes impossible any 
stopping until its 300 pages have been 
completed. Then, it is with a sigh of 
regret that so much, of necessity, had 
to be omitted. 

The book divides itself naturally 
into two main parts. The first section 
places the boy, Roland, against the 
background of his inheritance. It gives 
to the reader a complete picture of 
life on a Georgia farm, of backwoods 
poverty, meager educational oppor- 
tunities and the gradual metamor- 
phosis of a “timid, perplexed, un- 
educated Negro boy” to a youth with 
unflagging determination to make 
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something of himself, “. . . to belong 
to that small group of Negroes who 
were showing our race the way towards 
the only real freedom, the freedom to 
produce and to create.” 

One must, however, express the wish 
that more time and space could have 
been given to Mr. Hayes’ experience 
after he had achieved the top rung of 
artistic success and less to the 
chronicling of his early life, however 
important this is as a background for 
understanding. 

To one who knows Roland Hayes, it 
is not surprising that this book of his 
life should have been called “Angel 
Mo’ and Her Son” for his mother, who 
is the Angel Mo’ of the story, was a 
tower of strength, a constant source 
of inspiration in the long, hard struggle 
to overcome the obstacles of poverty, 
of education and the terrible barrier of 
race. At each of the important achieve- 
ment levels of his life, Angel Mo’ was 
the guiding beacon whose stern, abid- 
ing faith and shrewd native philoso- 
phy pointed the way for him. 

Many singers in love with the sound 
of their voice and too conscious of the 
vocal line forget to make the text live. 
Early in his career, Angel Mo’ set the 
basis for direction by insisting “when 
you sing, I think you ought to say the 
words so that everybody can hear and 
understand.” Uneducated, without 
knowledge of art ideals, she neverthe- 
less had driven straight to the heart 
of vocal art; and, of the many spar- 
kling facets of Hayes’ art, critics 
throughout the world have drawn at- 
tention to none more often than to the 
liquid clarity of his diction. 

Mr. Hayes’ autobiography is at once 
the Alger-like story of his rise to 
preeminence in the world of art and 
a textbook full of valuable knowledge 
for young singers. His philosophy of 
life and his platform with regard to 
his art are stated with simplicity and 
profound conviction. The fascinating 
story of the discovery that his voice, a 
black voice, had a compelling quality 
different from the white voice was 


and is of tremendous importance. The 
utilization of the quality inherent in 
the “ ‘rich, purplish red’ voice that 
nature had given him” released the 
native ability which ultimately was to 
carry him to the very pinnacle of the 
art world. His life truly follows 
Goethe’s dictum, “that which the 
fathers have bequeathed to thee, earn 
it anew if thou wouldst possess it.” 

His father opened the way for 
Roland to become a musician by 
teaching him “how the body follows 
the imagination . . .” during “the 
mind’s momentary act of recreation. 
... IT had still to learn that I must 
approach art personally; I had still to 
be taught that I, Roland Hayes, a 
Negro, had first to measure my racial 
inheritance and then put it to use.” 
And, finally, the thrilling discovery, 
“T could be what no white artist could 
ever be: I could be myself, sole, per- 
sonal, unique.” 

In general, the weakness of many 
singers is a serious lack of solid musi- 
cianship. All through his life, Roland 
Hayes has been driven by an intense 
urge toward the fastidious perfection 
of a style and musicianship based on 
a broad foundation of knowledge. 
Reading definitive biographies and the 
literature of the periods for back- 
ground, studying the music of Bach, 
Handel and Mozart, Schubert and 
Schumann, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Wolf and then the early Italian 
masters in chronological sequence, he 
came finally to the place where he felt 
that the sum of a composer’s works 
was “in my interpretation of a single 
piece .. . that I have drawn directly 
upon the resources of his whole school 
and epoch.” How much this lesson 
needs to be learned by so many present 
day singers! 

Angel Mo’ and Her Son, Roland 
Hayes, came into being because “cer- 
tain people belonging to the world of 
books felt that it were meet that the 
story of his life be written.” Dr. Helm 
and Roland Hayes hoped to create 4 
significant piece of literature that 
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would have permanency. I believe they 
have splendidly achieved their pur- 
pose. 
Warner Lawson, Dean 
School of Music 

Howard University 


“The Things So Strange and 
Marvellous”* 


Whitman’s “dusky woman, so an- 
cient hardly human,” stood by the 
roadside peering at Sherman’s army as 
it applied the scorched earth policy to 
the feedbox of the South. Apparently 
concentrating on what was by itself 
a most preempting sight, she was 
peering three ways at once: (1) upon 
the real meaning of the American flag 
here on the borders of South Carolina 
and Georgia, where for some years it 
had been scarce; (2) upon a hundred 
years of her own life, back even to the 
time she was caught like a savage 
beast and transported on the “cruel 
slaver” across the sea; and (3) most 
symbolically, upon “the strange and 
marvellous things” she inevitably saw 
down the years of the future. To her, 
with so commanding a view carved 
out of the past, the years to come for 
the wooly-haired race must have been, 
in Milton’s phrase, “dark with exces- 
sive bright.” She was not just gestur- 
ing when, wagging “her high-borne 
turban’d head,” she curtsied to the 
regiments. 

She knew what she was doing. She 
knew what a flood of miracles was to 
break upon America once this old race 
of men so poorly adapted to slavery 
was fully turned loose. And if she 
could reappear (as perchance she 
might) when the victorious armies of 
the United Nations parade on Fifth 
Avenue or Broad Street, or Canal or 
Market or the Boulevard Michigan, 
she may wag her head in vindication 





*Edwin R. Embree, American Negroes, 
A Handbook. New York: John Day Com- 
pany, 1942, pp. 79. J. Saunders Redding, 
No Day of Triumph. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, 1942, pp. 342. 


of her old dream—and in confirmation 
of a new one, that sees her African 
descendants fully enlightened and em- 
powered, fully free. 

Yet today, we must wonder if the 
dreams of Americans who viewed 
emancipation and freedom in the same 
view are not too slow in coming true. 
Is not 75 years a really long time to 
cover the distance we have travelled? 
Do we not seem now to be almost 
standing still? Have not the serfs in 
other lands and times acquired an 
upright stature faster? And do not 
reasonably good books on the present 
status of the Negro in America point 
up the slowness of that progress? 

I think they do. Here are two such 
books—Embree’s handbook called 
American Negroes and Redding’s fic- 
tionalized report on a trip through the 
South, appropriately named No Day 
of Triumph. Mr. Embree, president of 
the Julius Rosenwald fund, who has 
been almost too good a friend of the 
Negro, recounts the present position— 
or should we say predicament—of the 
American Negro in the most important 
fields of life: economic, educational, 
health, artistic, general sociological. 
He gives the latest facts and figures as 
only a man of his wide experience 
with a vast fact-finding organization 
at his disposal can do. He tells sharp 
anecdotes and they make their point— 
namely, that America is “half Nazi, 
half democrat” where the Negro is 
concerned. He condenses into a few 
pages the essential picture of the 
American Negro’s experience, and I 
think he is very fair and circumspect. 

But when all is told, what has Mr. 
Embree added to the stockpile of in- 
formation or interpretation that will 
make America realize more sharply 
that she is far behind schedule in her 
trip to democracy? If his book is 
written for white people, what does it 
tell them that any person who would 
fork over one dollar to his bookseller 
or choose the book from library 
shelves does not already know? What 
is in this book that has not been in 
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the best compendiums about Negroes 
for 25 years—or one-third of the time 
America has taken to come this far? 
Of course, there are some population 
and death rate figures for decades up 
to 1940, and there is the glorious story 
the Marian Anderson of the past 
five years—but do any of these repre- 
sent new trends or marked changes in 
the American mind? If this book is for 
Negroes (who let it be shamefully 
known are on the whole very poorly 
informed on its contents) does it pro- 
vide a key to today’s leadership? Does 
it reflect or spur the justifiably grow- 
ing impatience by most enlightened 
Negroes with an America that fights 
to remove undemocracy from the far 
corners of the world and actually 
resists efforts to sweep it up right 
here? 

Mr. Embree’s last chapter “De- 
mocracy Marches On” (pp. 68-69) is 
certainly a plea to America along 
those very lines. If it were immedi- 
ately adhered to, we would have no 
further argument. But in most cases 
where literature has whipped people 
into a ferment for change, it has not 
confined itself to simple pleas. If an 
American wishes a good summary of 
authentic American Negro-ana of the 


last generation for general and not too 
extensive reference, he should buy 
Mr. Embree’s book. If he wished an 
emotional, vigorous statement of the 
Negro in America and of the America 
that today suffers the pinch and keen 
embarrassment of the Negro in the 
light of its world struggle for de- 
mocracy, he will have to look else- 
where. 

Perhaps, someone will say, to No 
Day of Triumph by Professor J. 
Saunders Redding, head of the De- 
partment of English in the State 
Teachers College at Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. Professor Redding is 
certainly emotional; and he, like Mr. 
Embree, is up-to-date. His book is 
introduced by Mr. Richard Wright 
who a few years ago caused so many 


of us to say that the Negro had fully 


grown up in American literature. If, 
we said to ourselves, this writer is 
doing anything like what Mr. Wright 
has done, then there is hope indeed for 
America to wake up to herself, because 
a good many Americans have been 
lured and stirred by the turbulent 
meanings in and the glowing art of 
Mr. Wright. We were therefore com- 
pelled to approach Professor Redding 
with hopefulness. 

In the strongest sense, he was doing 
the same thing Mr. Embree was do- 
ing—revealing Negro Americans to 
America. Though born and reared in 
middle country, he had taught in the 
South for several years; then at the 
instigation of the University of North 
Carolina he had been given a grant to 
make a “grand tour” of the South. He 
started in Washington, capital of the 
South, and then did Virginia and the 
Carolinas, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Southern Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi, approxi- 
mately in that order. In writing this 
book, he has (most of the time) 
wisely refrained from using the omnis- 
cient point of view. He has not pre- 
tended to “do” the whole South. But 
he does seem to think that what he 
saw was Southern in some exclusive, 
peculiar way, although it is not at all 
unlikely that he could have got the 
greater part of his story from isolated 
individuals—similar to the isolated 
individuals of his book—living in the 
North, Middle West, or Far West. In 
fact, some of the rarest portions of the 
book are stories told by Southern 
Negroes about their experiences in the 
North (for example, Chris’s story— 
pp. 84-94—about times in Philadel- 
phia). 

Really, though, Professor Redding’s 
book is not a story of American 
Negroes, nor of Negroes at all; rather 
it is a highly personalized account of 
the experiences of a man on the road, 
picking likely spots for adventure. It 
belongs with the “intellectual pica- 
resque” group of stories done so well 
from various angles, by Louis Adamic, 
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Alexander Woollcott, Elliott Paul, and 
others. The characters of his adventure 
just happen to be Negroes and South- 
erners. The conclusions he draws from 
them are, therefore, valueless as bear- 
ing upon any Negro problem. And it is 
only Professor Redding’s remarkable 
“Negro self-consciousnéss” that gives 
his adventures, characters, and con- 
clusions any racial identity at all. 
That Negro-consciousness is quite 
the most lasting and remarkable thing 
in the book. Its roots are traced in 
Chapter One, aptly entitled “Troubled 
in Mind.” Here, Professor Redding 
tells how in his earliest years he was 
caught between two ideologies of 
Negroism—that of Grandma Redding 
who hated white people in a hard, in- 
scrutable way, who was dark in color, 
always wore black and never changed 
her stony expression; and that of 
grandma Conway, light in complexion, 
full of laughter, graciously magnani- 
mous and religious. That quality of 
racial gift hardened into something 
semi-mercurial, semi-stoical as the boy 
arose through childhood among the 
“middle-class” Negroes of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania. It blazed up during his 
lonely life at Brown University and 
hardened once more under the in- 
fluence of the pseudo-realistic teach- 
ings of a Jewish schoolmate. The 
author became a great racial skeptic, 
entirely dissatisfied with his status as a 
Negro, suspicious of Negroes and 
whites, easily aroused and disturbed 
by personal difficulties to which he was 
always likely to ascribe some racial 
turn, aware more of things than of 
people—in short, “troubled in mind.” 
Professor Redding does not give the 
reader a chance to see the refinement 
of this spiritual subdivision of himself: 
in Chapter Two, “Don’t Be Weary, 
Traveler,” he plunges directly into his 
trip, which began in 1940. This early 
motivating force, however, seems to 
penetrate and eventually to color 
every experience. It is his scale for 
Weighing every untoward remark, 


every blast of pleasure, every weight 
of sorrow, every flare-up of pride, in- 
dignation, or virility. These colora- 
tions are artistically brilliant, but so 
very evanescent. As scientific observa- 
tions, they are hardly to be considered, 
except for the conclusions the reader 
is compelled to draw from the impact 
of any intelligence, so well-developed 
as Professor Redding’s, upon forces so 
powerful as those he engages. For 
example, Professor Redding’s reactions 
to two or three colleges are so pro- 
nouncedly unfavorable as to make him 
declare the whole race of Negro college 
people bigoted and cheap. To Alcorn 
College in Mississippi, however, he 
reacts favorably, and it become a place 
of promising things. In view of these 
facts, how can we believe Mr. Wright’s 
prediction that Professor Redding’s 
book will “be as acid poured in the 
veins of smug Negro teachers in Negro 
Colleges”? A college teacher himself, 
Professor Redding knows (if Mr. 
Wright doesn’t) that he has hardly 
touched the problems of Negro college 
teachers and that he has not touched 
atall any problem peculiar to Negro 
college teachers. 

This inevitable appraisal of No Day 
of Triumph as a personal book is by 
no means a dismissal of it. To some 
extent, the appraisal is just a correc- 
tion of those who have tried to make 
the book a social document, in the in- 
terests of simple truth. There have 
been many good books by American 
social travelers, and why not one more 
—this time, by accident not to be 
especially remarked, written by a 
Negro, about people who in the main 
happen to be Negroes. As such a book, 
No Day of Triumph takes good, though 
not great, rating. It has exciting pic- 
tures of barber shops, coal mines, 
“dickty” and “ratty” Negroes, former 
heroes, former mistakes, brutalizers 
who happen to be white and brutaliz- 
ers who happen to be Negro. It has 
some gorgeous lines culled from the 
ver lips of gifted people—pure poetry 
—iHKe: 
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1. “Ah’ll git me som’pin dat tas’es 
good ter ma mouf.” 

2. “White folks aint’ what dey use 
ter be.” 

3. “But there wasn’t many things he 
b’lieved in, less’n it was comin’ and 
goin’ like he wanted to. .. . Yes, sir. 
I reckon he b’lieved in ’at more’n 
most anything.” 

4, “’Deed, son, it were the pretties’ 

dyin’ I ever seen.” 
5. “I’m talkin’ ’bout war trouble, 
bad-times trouble, tight-money trou- 
ble, and sich as dat. I’m sho’ glad I’se 
a niggah.” 

Still it is inclined to be slow. The 
stock stories of the people met take 
up more space than the story of the 
traveler himself: Mike Chowan, a 
Communist-American, gets 10 pages; 
a small-town-big doctor gets 10; Chris 
gets 10 (he deserves 20) ; Attorney Coe 
Harvis of the West Virginia mines gets 
20; Alee Hill gets 16; Flap Conroy 
gets 14; Rosalie Hatton, a high society 
pervert, gets 25; and the Brockery- 
Russ legend, an often-told tale of 
Southern Mississippi, gets 18. Eight 
people thus monopolize more than one- 
third. of the book, and very little of 
the author appears in any of these 
stories. Such a system is not neces- 
sarily fatal, but if one uses it, he 
must generally take precautions 
against slow and jerky locomotion. 

Another remarkable and _ hardly 
praiseworthy feature of the book is its 
preoccupation with more ancient 
Americans. Far more than half the 
important witnesses in this book are 
old people, whose lives have been 
lived, whose point of view stems from 
the past. You can hardly call No’ Day 
of Triumph a youthful book, or even 
one that expresses the determination 
of vigorous, struggling people. Perhaps 
travelers like Professor Redding are 
not willing, as Emerson was, to abide 
by the verdict of young America. 

In the last analysis, No Day of 
Triumph, like Mr. Embree’s book, 
leaves our multitudinous questions of 
America and her Negro, A.D. fourth 


decade of the twentieth century, un- 
touched. It leaves us still inclined to 
believe that things on this road are 
at a mighty standstill. It leaves us 
amazed that a man of Professor Red- 
dings awareness chooses to write a 
book of personal recollections (as some 
of his fellow American Negro writers 
are doing), rather than to reindict and 
to retry American civilization, after 
the manner of Uncle Tom’s Children 
and the best parts of Native Son. It is 
one more denial of the power of litera- 
ture to trouble the muddy waters of 
social forces. 

So giving all credit to Professor 
Redding for an interesting book, we 
still must look elsewhere for the 
“strange and marvellous things” the 
Ethiopian centenarian in Whitman’s 
poem saw and was seeing. 

JoHN LOVELL, JR. 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 


The Negro Handbook’ 


The announced purpose of The 
Negro Handbook is “to present current 
factual information in a concise and 
handy medium and in so doing, to give 
a picture of the status of the Negro in 
American life.” The compiler, Flor- 
ence Murray, states in the foreword 
that some activities “that have not 
been fully covered, or not fully treated 
in this issue will be added or ampli- 
fied,” in later issues. 

Accurate, properly organized in- 


formation on the contemporary Negro | 


has been sorely needed by students, 
lecturers, writers, educators, librarians 
and other persons in professional pur- 
suits. Heretofore, it has been the aim 
of The Negro Year Book published 
by Dr. Monroe Work, to supply this 
kind of information to the reading 
public. However, this book does not 
appear annually—in fact it has not 
been published since 1938; so that The 


*The Negro Handbook, edited by Flor- 
ence Murray. New York: Wendell Malliet 
and Co., 1942, pp. 269. 
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Negro Handbook in view of this de- 
ficiency offers a very important serv- 
ice. 

Sources of information used by the 
compiler of this useful work are the 
Bureau of Census (for statistical 
summaries of the Negro in business, 
religion, crime, employment, popula- 
tion, health and vital statistics, farm 
life, etc.) ; reports of foundations, na- 
tional associations, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and several individuals 
who were in position to furnish the 
compiler reliable data. In several in- 
stances exact summary statistics and 
data found in Work’s Negro Year 
Book and The Census Report, 1920- 
1932 have been included in The Negro 
Handbook, probably for comparative 
reasons. Such data cover the periods 
prior to 1926, 1930 to 1936 and the 
year 1940. 

The statistical tables provide an ac- 
curate picture of the changing status of 
the Negro in the last decade. Under 
religious denominations one finds gen- 
eral statistics on membership and 
property valuation of Negro churches 
and denominations not listed in the 
1926 census of religious bodies. It is 
shown that while the number of Negro 
churches declined from 42,585 to 
38,303 between 1926 and 1936; the 
actual membership in these churches 
increased from 5,203,487 to 5,660,618 
during the same period. This is but a 
sample of the way striking facts con- 
cerning major aspects of Negro life 
are revealed in this book. Statistics 
concerning farm life show changes in- 
troduced because of the increased use 
of machinery. The trend toward larger 
farm units and the heavy migration 
of Negroes from rural farm areas of 
the South to cities in the North and 
South are some of the factors of our 
shifting agricultural economy thus 
graphically set forth. 

Other tables, lists and digests of 
divers types make this book a com- 
pendium of facts on outstanding events 
in Negro life. Materials are presented 
on the Civilian Conservation Corps, 


low-rent housing projects, the teacher 
salary-equalization cases, Negro mem- 
bers of state legislatures, Negroes in 
foreign service, Negroes holding im- 
portant state and municipal positions 
in the federal government as of 1941, 
news gathering agencies, highlights of 
the 1940 Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions and the planks 
in Party elections sought by the Negro, 
athletic champions of 1940 and 1941, 
stars of the stage, screen and radio, 
and Negro musicians and artists. In 
addition to these there are several 
helpful sections embracing a list of 
books by and about the Negro for 1940 
and 1941, a necrology for 1940 and 
1941, a calendar of important events of 
the year 1941 and national honor rolls 
of fame of the most recent World’s 
Fair and the Schomburg Collection. 
One of the most useful sections is that 
on World War II and National De- 
fense. This section includes in addition 
to general statistics on the Negro in 
the army by commissioned officers and 
enlisted men, the number of colored 
enlisted personnel in the U. S. Army 
by corps, area and unit; army service 
clubs, summary statements on the War 
Department policy in relation to the 
use of Negroes in the armed forces. 
Finally, there are tables revealing the 
number of workers placed in selected 
essential skilled and_ semi-skilled 
occupations important to defense. 

The compilation of such detailed 
work is no easy task and Miss Murray 
is to be congratulated on having 
brought it to the point of clear, orderly 
and expeditious arrangement. 

Needless to say, when so much in- 
formation must be organized into 
digest form some duplication of ma- 
terials is bound to occur. For example, 
a paragraph covering events under the 
date of April 25, 1941 appears again 
under National Defense Chronology 
for the date April 22, 1941. While the 
omissions are but few it may be ad- 
visable to raise the question of the 
future relationships of The Negro 
Handbook to the aforementioned 
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Negro Year Book. Work’s Year Book 
contains for instance materials not in- 
cluded here. If one or the other is to 
appear annually, then it might well 
be that through collaborative effort, 
much energy and time could be saved 
and an even more useful tool be com- 
piled which would at once satisfy the 
abilities of the two editors and satisfy 
the insatiable thirst of the reader for 
all the facts and figures in the handiest 
form. 

A word as to Miss Murray’s profes- 
sional background should not be amiss 
here. She has been a reporter, spe- 
cializing in civic and_ recreational 
affairs for the Afro-American, city 
editor of the Washington Tribune and 
editorial clerk of the Howard Univer- 
sity press. 


Dorotuy B. Porter 
Howard University Library 


For My People’ 


In her first volume, For My People, 
Margaret Walker justifies and 
achieves her ambition to become a 
poet and has made a definite con- 
tribution to the growing list of works 
which comprise the various volumes 
of the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 

Miss Walker’s volume of exactly 
twenty-six poems is divided into three 
parts. The first part is devoted to 
poems written in long sweeping 
rhythms and in the first person, poems 
which suggest those of Walt Whitman. 
Not only do her poems express beauty 
in the hard life of a simple people, as 
do some of the poems of Whitman, 
but they show mastery of a form 
different from the conventional pattern 
—a form and a movement which 
serve in themselves to suggest the 
rhythm and the mood of the life of 
the people described. The scale of Miss 
Walker’s poems, to be sure, is more 
limited than Whitman’s; for she has 


* Margaret Walker, For My People. New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 58. 


chosen to centre her material about the 
life of our people; however there is an 
unmistakable similarity both of mood 
and of manner. This is not at all sur- 
prising when one considers that she, 
as did Walt Whitman, absorbs with 
passion the sights and the life of 
the country wherever she goes. Nor is 
it surprising when one considers the 
theme of these poems, for in real 
poetry the rhythm must be truly fitted 
to what it has to express. 

Miss Walker was educated in the 
Middle West, but she is an ardent 
admirer of the South; and without too 
much idealizing of the scenes she de- 
scribes she has, in each of the ten 
poems in the first part of her volume, 
succeeded in revealing her sincere love 
for the “land of cotton fields, tobacco 
and the cane.” Her lines express an 
eternal passion for the Southland. 
Again and again, she refers to the 
southern fields; yet she never hesitates 
to suggest, and with passion, a vision 
of something more pleasant behind the 
hum-drum life of those whom she de- 
scribes. 

Witness the deep emotion of the fol- 
lowing lines which constitute the last 
stanza of Southern Song: “I want my 
careless song to strike no minor key; 
no friend to stand between my body’s 
southern song—the fusion of the 
South, my body’s song and me.” ‘Then 
witness the doubt and suspicion as 
expressed in the closing stanza of 
Sorrow Home: “O Southland, sorrow 
home, melody beating in my bone and 
blood! How long will the Klan of hate, 
the hounds and the chain gangs keep 
me from my own?” 

Assuredly, the first selection, the 
title poem, has just the right sugges- 
tion of the material in the volume. It 
is powerful and moving, yet tender; 
and though it hints nothing directly of 
the brighter side of life, it has the vir- 
tue of a Biblical tone which creates in 
the reader a spiritual mood quite un- 
like that ordinarily felt when one reads 
poetry. Miss Walker seems saturated 
with this material and her manner of 
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handling it suggests an intimate ac- 
quaintance rather than something la- 
borious. The influence of her father 
who is a minister is readily seen in such 
treatment. 

The longest poem in this part, in- 
deed the longest poem in the collection, 
is entitled Delta. Not in many poems 
could one find as much information 
about the topography, the agriculture, 
and habits of a simple people expressed 
with such feeling and in lines and 
stanzas of such varying lengths as in 
this excellent poem of one hundred and 
forty-two lines and fifteen stanzas. In 
this poem the individual and the valley 
of the Mississippi are conceived as 
part of the same whole. The events 
of his life in this valley where “orange 
and plantain and cotton grow” are 
one with the tending of the crops and 
gathering of the harvest or the labor 
by the river, and the theme of the 
poem is developed in such a way as to 
make this inescapably felt. Indeed “the 
valleys and the dust of our bodies are 
blood brothers,” as she states in the 
closing lines and “neither earth nor 
star nor water’s host can sever us from 
our life to be, for we are beyond your 
reach, O mighty winnowing flail! In- 
finite and free.” Though the emphasis 
in this poem is concentrated upon the 
life of a single people, Miss Walker 
has transcended race and has made 
the Mississippi and the vigorous life 
about it a world of reality. 

A collection of ten ballads comprises 
the second part of this volume. It is 
true, as some have contended, that 
here the volume is restricted in scope, 
but in spite of the fact that neither 
the individual nor the situation is to 
be admired, certainly no one can deny 
that she has set forth in an effortless 
manner, a realistic picture of com- 
mon people. Those characters of Big 
John Henry, Poppa Chicken, Molly 
Means, Kissie Lee and others remain 
with one long after the book is closed 
and Miss Walker has written of them 
in a musical rhythm which must be 
the heritage of her mother who is a 


musician. Say what we may of these 
ballads, they make certain the fact 
that the writer has a knowledge and 
mastery of folklore. 

We come now to the author’s ability 
in handling the sonnet; and here, it 
seems to me, is her limitation. The 
writing is honest and direct as in the 
first two sections of the collection, and 
there is a refreshing lack of despair in 
the six sonnets; but the form is not 
quite so spontaneous as that of the 
poems in the first part where she is, 
without a doubt, at her best. But this 
is her own kind of sonnet, as Stephen 
Benet states in the foreword. 

Let us select—not as the most strik- 
ing instance, but as that which best 
illustrates the writer’s method in the 
sonnet—the last lines of The Struggle 
Staggers Us, which closes the book. 


Ours is a struggle from a too warm bed; 

too cluttered with a patience full of sleep. 

Out of this blackness we must struggle forth; 

from want of bread, of pride, of dignity. 

Struggle between the morning and the night. 

This marks our years; this settles too our 
plight. 


To know Miss Walker is to under- 
stand her poetry. Hers is a personality 
that is mirthful and naive, yet intense, 
a personality that is as moving as is 
her poetry. Excitable, to be sure, but 
what other type of person could have 
written verse of such feeling as are 
the poems in this delightful volume? 
She is a burning thinker about the 
things that interest her and her verse 
is the chariot of her personality and 
of her thoughts. 

Readers who enjoy good poetry or 
readers who want to be aroused will 
not be disappointed in this volume. 
Few statements could be more daring 
nowadays, but I venture to say that 
Miss Walker has brought to her task 
a talent for poetry beyond that of 
many who are already acclaimed as 
poets. 

Lorena E. Kemp 
Department of English 
West Virginia State College 
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ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Carroll L. Miller) 


Bean, Kenneth L., “Negro Responses 
to Verbal and Non-Verbal Ma- 
terials,” Journal of Psychology, 13: 
343-53. Ap 1942. 
As a result of insufficient evidence 

of earlier studies of the causes of the 

weak performance of Negroes on in- 
telligence tests, the author sought to 
restrict an investigation to measures 
of verbal and non-verbal test items. 

Specifically, the problem involved an 

analysis of the efficiency of a group of 

Negroes on test items involving (a) 

the grasping of relationships, (b) the 

arrangement of ideas or objects, and 

(c) the classification with language 

and non-language test material. 

The tests selected were the Otis 
Self-Administering Intermediate Ex- 
amination, Form A and the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, Series 
BB. These tests were administered to 
forty-eight eighth grade pupils in a 
colored high school in Baton Rouge. 
Although selected at random these stu- 
dents were below average students in 
this school and many were retarded. 

The results showed that the Negro 
students tested were below the average 
of whites of the same age in the solu- 
tion of verbal and non-verbal prob- 
lems. The author admits difficulties in 
interpretation of the data because of 
the low correlations between the tests 
administered; and suggests (1) the 
need for further studies of the verbal 
and nonverbal abilities of Negroes, and 
(2) the need for care in interpreting 
the scores of Negroes on tests admin- 
istered. 


Beckham, Albert H., “A Study of the 
Social Background and Musical 
Ability of Negro Children,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 26:210-17, 
Ap 1942. 

The major concern of this study was 
intra- rather than inter-racial differ- 
ences in traits. Three groups of stu- 


dents were used: (a) 100 superior 
children, (b) 100 unselected children, 
and (c) 30 children selected by their 
teachers as being musically superior. 
Comparisons were made between the 
three groups on the basis of scores on 
the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, 
and the New Stanford-Binet Form L. 
The influences of age and previous 
musical instruction were also consid- 
ered. 

The mean I.Q. for the superior group 
was 127.2, for the unselected group, 
92.0, and for the musically superior 
group, 91.0. The average total music 
scores were: superior pupils, 19.9; un- 
selected pupils, 15.4; and musically 
superior pupils, 24.3. 

A further breakdown was made of 
scores of superior students on the basis 
of age and music instruction. Age was 
found to be only a slight factor, and 
previous instruction did not affect 
scores except in tonal memory, quality 
discrimination, and tonal movement. 


Canady, H. G., “American Caste and 
the Question of Negro Intelligence,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
33 :161-73. Mr 1942. 


A new approach to the interpreta- 
tion of scores of Negroes on intelli- 
gence tests is found in the research of 
Canady. The author investigated the 
relationship between social stratifica- 
tion and standing on intelligence tests. 
Specifically, the research had two pur- 
poses: (1) “to throw further light 
upon the validity of the various hy- 
potheses of Negro-white differences in 
intelligence scores through a study of 
the relation of the social class system 
to differences within the Negro group”; 
and (2) “to test the following hypothe- 
sis: If the sub-average test perform- 
ance of the Negro is due to his position 
in the American social system then, 
other things being equal, as his social- 
economic conditions approximate more 
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and more closely those of the white, 
his test scores should rise correspond- 
ingly.” 

Data for 497 entering students at 
West Virginia State College were se- 
cured from the students’ application 
blanks, Sims Score Card for Socio- 
Economic Status, and the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examinations (1935-1936-1937) . 

The author concluded that (1) Ne- 
groes differ considerably more among 
themselves as individuals than they 
differ from whites as a group; (2) 
Negro youth from the upper-socio- 
economic groups (according to the 
Sims Score Card rating, occupations 
of fathers, and educational attain- 
ments of parents) average higher 
scores than those from lower groups; 
(3) Negro-white differences in intelli- 
gence test performance can in all 
probability be attributed to the caste 
position of Negroes in American social 
life; and (4) American Society, if it is 
to be genuinely democratic must at- 
tack the problem of correcting the so- 
cial conditions which affect test per- 
formance. 


Cornely, Paul B., “Study of Negro 
Nursing,” Public Health Nursing. 
34 :452-4. Ag 1942. 


This study of the employment of 
Negro nurses by visiting nurse asso- 
ciations in the United States during 
the decade (1930-39) was made possi- 
ble by a Rosenwald Grant to the Col- 
lege of Medicine, Howard University. 
Schedules which contained information 
as to Negro personnel employed, and 
services rendered were received from 
forty-eight of the seventy-five or- 
ganizations to whom schedules were 
sent. Nine of those returned were not 
included in this study because of in- 
complete data. 

The thirty-nine organizations, 
twenty-seven in the North and twelve 
in the South served a population of a 
million and a half Negroes. The re- 
plies gave incomplete information as 
to the proportion of money spent for 


Negro and white services; as a result, 
the author feels that the proportion 
of money spent by these organizations 
for Negro work has decreased. 

The study points out: (1) Oppor- 
tunities for the employment of Negro 
nurses did not increase significantly 
during the decade under investigation. 
(2) The average number of Negro 
nurses employed per association de- 
creased during the decade, while the 
average number of white nurses em- 
ployed per association increased. (3) 
There is not much difference between 
the work of Negro and white nurses 
as shown by the per cent of visits in 
each classification type. 

The schedules requested the listing 
of the most important health problems 
in the Negro population. The data 
showed these to be specific disease 
conditions, housing, nutrition, and 
lack of medical facilities and care. In 
spite of the realization of the problems 
of Negro health, fifty per cent of the 
associations were planning no pro- 
grams specifically designed for Ne- 
groes. 

The associations reported that the 
major obstacle in the development of 
Negro health programs was the lack 
of cooperation of the Negroes with 
the health agencies in their communi- 
ties. Education and the employment 
of more Negro nurses were suggested 
as remedies for this situation. 


Cornely, P. B., “Trends in Public 
Health Activities Among Negroes in 
96 Southern Counties during the 
Period 1930-1939.” (A Comparison 
of Certain Health Services Available 
for Negroes and White Persons.) 
American Journal of Public Health 
and Nation’s Health, 32:1117-24. O 
1942. 

One aspect of the study of Negro 
health (1930-1939) made possible by 
a grant from the Rosenwald Fund 
concerns the health situation of Ne- 
groes in the rural South during the 
decade 1930-1939. Letters and ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 385 Southern 
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counties having full-time health units. 
Data from the schedules for 96 of the 
385 counties were used in this report. 

The results indicate: (1) Inadequate 
provisions are being made for the serv- 
ices in tuberculosis although this is 
the principal cause of Negro deaths. 
(2) Significant improvements have oc- 
curred in venereal disease control. (3) 
Provisions for maternal and infant 
care are still below par. (4) Provisions 
for the health of Negro school children 
are being neglected. (5) Courses and 
fellowships for Negro personnel in 
these health departments are not 
plentiful. 

The author concludes: “On the basis 
of the analysis and opinions expressed 
by county health officers one may state 
that, in addition to the needs for clini- 
cal services for venereal diseases, tu- 
berculosis, and the pre-natal and post- 
natal stages, there is, also, a dire 
emergency for the development of a 
comprehensive approach to the mani- 
fold health problems of the Negro.” 


Daniel, V. E., “Ritual and Stratifica- 
tion in Chicago Negro Churches,” 
American Socwlogical Review, 7: 
352-61, Je 1942. 

“That religious ritual performs dif- 
ferent functions for different classes 
within an urban Negro population, 
while at the same time performing a 
function common to the entire class 
and one that is also common to all 
members of the particular denomina- 
tion or sect with which the church is 
identified” is the basic hypothesis of 
this investigation. 

Forty churches in that area of Chi- 
cago with the densest population were 
selected. Care was taken to provide for 
an adequate distribution as to location, 
size, denomination, type of ritual and 
social class of the communicant. Four 
reports were secured for most 
churches; additional data came from 
five thousand interviews. 

The results reveal that (1) upper 
class Negroes are inclined to devote 
themselves to churches of the ritualis- 


tic or the deliberative type and largely 
to Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational churches; (2) upper-mid- 
dle class Negroes show the greatest 
variety in church as well as associa- 
tional interests, are more faithful in 
attendance than the upper class, and 
frequent the Congregational, Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist churches; (3) 
the lower-middle class includes the 
strongest supporters of the semi-dem- 
onstrative churches; and (4) the lower 
class members are found in large num- 
bers in the Baptist, Pentecostal and 
Spiritus: congregations. 
Consequently, Negro churches serve 
a triple function: (1) they enable the 
communicants to celebrate the Chris- 
tian triumph; (2) they offer a means 
of adjustment for Negroes as a mi- 
nority group; and (3) they provide for 
various class needs of Negroes through 
differentiation in ritual. 


Dickens, Dorothy and Ford, Robert 
N., “Geophagy (dirt-eating) among 
Mississippi Negro School Children,” 
American Sociological Review, 7 :59- 
65, F 1942. 

Interest in dirt-eating in the South 
led the investigators to study the 
prevalence of dirt-eating among Ne- 
gro school children in Oktibbeha 
County, Mississippi. 207 replies to a 
questionnaire revealed that 52 or 25 
per cent of the children studied had 
eaten dirt in the period of ten to 
twelve days before questioning. The 
proportions varied in schools; it is be- 
lieved that the greater prevalence was 
found in areas with “more and better” 
clay banks. It should be noted that 
only reddish-brown clay was eaten. 
The data show that dirt-eating is not 
only a phenomenon occurring in chil- 
dren, but is also found among adults, 
especially women. 

Tests of significance showed the re- 
sults to be reliable. 

The authors feel that a study of 
dirt-eating over a longer period, as 4 
year, would show a greater per cent 
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of children as having eaten dirt; and 
that dirt-eating may be due to an iron 
deficiency or to a cultural trait. 


Frazier, E. Franklin, “The Negro 
Family in Bahia, Brazil,” American 
Sociological Review, 7:465-78, Ag 
1942. 

Forty families living close to the 
seat of a religious cult and fifteen other 
families occupying a different social 
and economic status formed the basis 
for this study. The analysis showed 
that the social life of the people stud- 
ied revealed little of the African in- 
fluence; family life in the area was 
not highly institutionalized as shown 
by the absence of family traditions and 
the continuity in family life; and the 
Candomble (a religious institution 
which represents a fusion of African 
fetish worship and Catholic beliefs and 
practices) was the center of the social 
as well as the religious life of the 
community. 


Langhorn, Maurice C., “Sectional Dif- 
ferences in the Answers of College 
Students to Questions on Race,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 16: 
89-97. Ag 1942. 

“Individuals from different sections 
of the country have different attitudes 
toward minority groups according to 
the sections from which they come.” 
This study sought to test the above 
hypothesis. 

Instructors asked 697 Southern stu- 
dents and 311 Western students to an- 
swer eleven questions: first about their 
attitudes toward Negroes and then 
about their attitudes toward Indians. 

Western students were found to be 
more liberal than Southern students in 
their answers. Southern students feel 
the Negro is distinctly inferior to the 
white man in intelligence; students 
from the West feel that Negroes are 
more nearly equal in intelligence to 
whites. Southern girls seem to be more 
liberal than Southern men. College 
education seems to have no effect on 
the change in attitudes. 


The author concludes: “Indians are 
rated higher than Negroes by both sec- 
tional groups; (2) the sex of the stu- 
dent influences very little his judg- 
ments on these questions; and (3) 
there is no consistent influence in ra- 
cial attitudes so far as the year in 
college of students is concerned. The 
various classes differ on certain ques- 
tions and agree on others. The college 
senior is no more liberal in his views 
than is the freshman.” 


O’Brien, Robert W., “Beale Street, 
Memphis—A Study of Ecological 
Succession,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 26 :430-6, My 1942. 
Racial succession on Beale Street, 

Memphis, shows the definite stages of 

succession in which one population 

gives way to another. First Beale 

Street was a settlement of upperclass 

white people, then a central location 

for upper-class Negro life. Gradually it 
became a meeting place for Negroes of 
all classes; now it is an area which 
meets primarily the needs of Negroes 
of the lower-middle and lower classes. 

Further analysis of life on Beale Street 

shows population fluctuations on vari- 

ous days of the week and various hours 
of the day. These changes in life on 

Beale Street are considered typical of 

ecological succession. 


Preston, M. O. and Bayton, J. A., 
“Correlations Between Levels of 
Aspiration,” Journal of Psychology, 
13 :369-73. Ap 1942. 

This report provides a_ further 
analysis of data reported by the au- 
thors in 1941 on levels of aspiration 
in which the coefficients of correlation 
between the various aspirational val- 
ues are given. Three levels of aspira- 
tion—the Maximum, the Actual, and 
the Least—were described to sixty 
Negro college men who were tested 
individually in addition and cancel- 
lation. The individuals in the experi- 
mental group were told that their aver- 
ages were equal to those of white 
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college students; those in the control 
group were told that their levels were 
equal to the averages made by other 
Negro students. The subjects reported 
their levels of aspiration after receiv- 
ing information about their previous 
trials, Another performance trial fol- 
lowed. 

Data show: (1) there is a consider- 
able correlation between Maximum 
and Actual estimates; (2) the Least 
estimate is largely independent of Ac- 
tual and Maximum estimates; (3) so- 
cial pressure (when the ego is in- 
volved) exerts a differential effect 
upon the Least as against the Maxi- 
mum and Actual estimates; and (4) 
the coefficient of correlation is not the 
instrument to use in studying the 
question of the independent reality of 
the ranges. 


Shuey, Audrey M., “A Comparison of 
Negro and White College Students 
by Means of the American Council 
Psychological Examination,” Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 14:35-52, Jl 
1942, 

An addition to the numerous com- 
parative studies of the intelligence of 
colored and white students is found in 
an investigation at Washington Square 
College, New York University. The 
study attacked the persisting problem: 
Are the differences in scores of Negroes 
and whites due to a basic racial factor 
or whether they might not well be due 
to other factors? 

Psychological test scores on the 
American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination (Forms 1935, 1936, and 
1937) were secured for 43 Negro stu- 
dents—20 males and 23 females en- 


rolied in New York University. Negro 
students were paired with white stu- 
dents on the following bases: (a) edi- 
tion of the test, (b) sex, (c) age, (d) 
birthplace of students and parents, (e) 
occupational status of the father (ac- 
cording to the Sims Scale) and (f) 
academic standing (freshman or trans- 
fer). All scores were transmitted into 
equivalent scores of the 1935 Edition. 

The results showed that the mean 
gross scores for Negro males, Negro 
females, and Negroes of both sexes 
were lower than those of the white 
students with whom they were 
matched. The variability of the whites 
in terms of 8.D’s was greater than 
that of Negroes. 

The second phase of the investiga- 
tion sought to eliminate another possi- 
ble source of inequality, i.e., that some 
Negro students had received a part or 
all of their previous education in segre- 
gated schools in the South. Ten pairs 
of students of the original forty-three 
pairs were eliminated here because of 
separate education. The differences be- 
tween the pairs were slightly less with 
the omission of the ten pairs of stu- 
dents; the amount of variability re- 
mained practically the same. 

The author concludes: “It cannot be 
inferred that all environmental factors 
which might conceivably influence the 
mental test scores of college students 
have been equated in this study. One 
may conclude, however, that such 
equating as has been done here has 
decreased the differences usually found 
between white and Negro college stu- 
dents, but that these differences have 
not been eliminated.” 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Warren Brown Attacks the Negro Press 


M. MARGARET ANDERSON 


VAN BROWN’S RECENT ATTACK 
UPON THE NEGRO PRESS would, 
ordinarily pass unnoticed except for 
the fact that two influential periodi- 
cals printed it. Several recent attacks 
upon the réle of the Negro press in 
wartime make one wonder whether 
there is not an indirect attempt to 
“muzzle” it. Miss M. Margaret Ander- 
son’s open letter to the Managing Edi- 
tor of Reader’s Digest on January 4th 
is so much to the point that it is quoted 


in full below.—(Kditor) 


Dear Mr. Dashiell: 

I am deeply distressed and disturbed 
over Warren Brown’s article on the Negro 
press which you published simultaneously 
with the Saturday Review of Literature. I 
think it presents a pretty sensational picture 
of something worth closer and more under- 
standing appraisal. 

I had never read the Negro press before 
I came to Common Ground two and a half 
years ago and would earlier have been in 
no position to judge the truth or falsity of 
the general impressions the piece conveys. 
But, since beginning this work, I have fol- 
lowed the press regularly and found its vital- 
ity and quality and vigor—even its occa- 
sional and understandable excesses—of tre- 
mendous interest. It is one of the most alert 
and alive journalistic enterprises in the 
country and I keep wishing more white 
people were familiar with it. 

You could, I think, with equal justice, 
have published an indictment of the white 
press by seizing on the sensational part of 
it like the News or the Hearst papers gen- 
erally, isolating scare headlines or scandal- 
Sheet slanting, and, by implication, have 
tarred the press of the whole country. It 
would not have been as serious as this in- 
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dictment against the Negro press, however, 
for here an element of balance would enter 
in, Most people do know other white papers 
and so have some basis of comparison and 
judgment. With the Negro press, the situa- 
tion is different. The average white man 
knows nothing of it and is likely to take 
whatever he reads about it as gospel. This 
may be what the SRL did with Brown’s 
piece—and the Reader's Digest. 

When Brown says the press is Negro first 
and American second, he is right, of course, 
in the narrow sense that any specialized pub- 
lication plugs its own field first. The various 
butcher’s magazines, the Wall Street Journal, 
the American Swedish Monthly, trade pa- 
pers, etc., could all be scored upon the same 
grounds. What worries me, however, is the 
reactions of the man on the street who will 
not bother to make this parallel, who will 
read “Negro first” as tantamount to dis- 
loyalty. He will not stop to think that he 
himself never allows a Negro to be anything 
but “Negro first.” Even the SRL, dedicated 
to the whole of American literature, gave 
no space to Negro literature in its issue on 
the Deep South; there was no attention paid 
to Richard Wright or Zora Neale Hurston, 
for instance. Where is the Negro to get his 
public attention and acclaim except in a 
specialized press—at least the ordinary Ne- 
gro, who, like most people, does not become 
a national figure? The very existence of the 
Negro press testifies to the Negro’s lack of 
acceptance as “American.” In my small New 
Jersey town, no item appears in the local 
weekly about any Negro that does not in- 
clude the tag line “colored”; even an item 
about a girl home from college for vacation 
carried it. Usually, space is given only to 
the lurid aspects of Negro life, which do 
exist of course, as in American life generally. 
In few instances have I seen any social ac- 
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tivity of a Negro hit the white papers. What 
about the very American love of seeing one’s 
name in print? Negroes have bridge parties, 
Negroes have social affairs, Negro boys come 
home on furlough and are entertained. 
Where do such affairs get a break in the 
white press? 

The country is, of course, full of spe- 
cialized presses. I am reminded of the James- 
town, New York, papers of the ’80s and early 
90s, in which I once did extensive research. 
I was trying to dig up data on the Swedes 
who were at that time flocking into the 
town and who by the late ’90s had grown im- 
portant enough to take over the city govern- 
ment. But in the English-language press of 
the day, the only items about the Swedes 
I could find were the disreputable ones: John 
Johnson, Swede (yes, the tag line), was 
arrested for drunkenness, etc. I found noth- 
ing that would really indicate their interests 
or their development in the new environ- 
ment. The growth of a Swedish-language 
press was inevitable to supply the lack. The 
parallel here is not exact, I am aware; the 
language situation enters in—something not 
true of the Negro press. Yet, just as the 
Swedish press is now rapidly dying out, in- 
dicating the final chapter in the assimilation 
of one immigrant group into the American 
whole, so the Negro press will die out 
naturally when the needs and exigencies 
that brought it into being have been met. 
The American white community will not 
wipe it out by repressing it; it will bring 
about its end only by an understanding of 
the purposes the Negro press now serves 
and giving expression to them in its own 
community papers, by making common 
cause. 

The Negro fights for democracy in his 
papers—for democracy here in America, now. 
He is even militant about it and he some- 
times does not mince words. This worries 
Mr. Brown and also many former white lib- 
erals. But fighting for one’s rights is soundly 
in the American tradition. Reverse the situa- 
tion and would the whites be any less “mili- 
tant”? 

How can we, under any claim to fair 
dealing and reasonableness, ask the Negro 
for all-out support in a war for the four 
freedoms and at the same time ask him to 


hush-hush his efforts for freedom for him- 
self? Freedom for the world and freedom 
for the Negro at home in America are not 
mutually exclusive concepts; instead, they 
reinforce each other, they give good con- 
science to our world crusade. Americans of 
other stocks have had a head start in free- 
dom; for the most part they came here be- 
cause of choice, leaving behind them the 
fetters of Old-World government and econ- 
omy that had oppressed them. But the 
Negro came because he had to, into a denial 
of liberty. And now there are no more 
open frontiers left in the world for him to 
migrate to; he must build his freedom where 
he is. Americans of other stocks and races 
who pay more than lip service to the ideals 
of liberty they profess, should help, not 
hinder him. 

But I know it is easier to fight for de- 
mocracy in India tomorrow, easier to get 
intoxicated with phrases about freedom and 
the century of the common man just around 
the corner, than to realize quite bluntly there 
are some 13,000,000 common men right here 
at home today whose freedom leaves much 
to be desired. It is the old business of 
youngsters joining activity clubs and talking 
about Service while the family dishes remain 
undone and the lawn goes unmowed. Some- 
time we have to grow up. 

America can never be more than the sum 
total of the good and the bad of its people, 
of its groups and individuals, privileged or 
disfranchised. We hold our limitations within 
our own hands. When we deny full participa- 
tion to one group within our ranks, we draw 
our boundaries narrow. What the Negro 
gains, he does not take away from the 
whites; his well-being simply adds to the 
total civilized cultural potential. The Read- 
ers Digest knows this as well as I do. Hence 
I am distressed when it publishes a scare 
piece like Brown’s which would cloud the 
issue. It is a blow not only to the Negro 
press but to the understanding and unity 
and—shall I say—humility, that should enter 
into our dealings with one another in these 
taut times. 

I have asked Roi Ottley, who has done 
two pieces for us earlier, to do a piece on 
the press for us for our Spring number. It 
will not be a mere answer to Brown’s article 
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and the charges he has made, for I am not 
interested in polemics as such. I want it to 
be something much more constructive. I 
hope it will be justly critical of the weak- 
nesses of the press, but I want it to stress 
the positive and educative factors in it that 
any honest reader must acknowledge are 
there. Ottley has already done a chapter on 
the press for his forthcoming Houghton 
Mifflin book in the Life in America series, 
though he will go at the subject for us from 
a slightly different angle. Common Ground’s 
circulation is low, however, and the harm 


Brown’s piece has done I feel will take a 
lot of undoing. We can only do what we can. 

I can’t tell you how much I regret your 
publishing Brown’s piece, both personally 
and from the standpoint of CG work to 
which I am so deeply committed. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) M. Maraarer ANDERSON 
Editor 


Mr. Alfred Dashiell 
Reader's Digest 
Pleasantville, New York 


Section B: Rural Education and the War 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


AR HAS ALWAYS SERIOUSLY DIS- 
LOCATED EDUCATION, and it is 
hardly likely that the present global 
war will be different in effect unless 
forthright preventive measures are 
taken at once. In a period when the 
educational welfare of all children is 
threatened, it is not surprising to find 
that the education already most in- 
adequate is the one to suffer the great- 
est additional handicaps. Hence the 
outlook for rural education, its 
18,000,000 country youth, its 202,505 
country schools is none too bright. 
On the other hand, the American 
farmer and his family are increasingly 
important in a world that turns to the 
United States for help and food. Rural 
America must not only produce food 
for victory; it must also supply nearly 
half of the fighting men, and nearly 
half of the workers for war industries. 
This tremendous responsibility cannot 
be met by an unintelligent farm peo- 
ple. “Only highly trained armed 
forces can win in modern warfare. 
Only skilled workers can produce war 
materials and food for victory. And 
only a people who have learned to un- 
derstand and love democracy can de- 
fend it. Manpower and materials are 
necessary but unless we protect our 
democratic institutions we lose the 


very ideals for which we are fighting. 
Education is an integral part of the 
war effort, and without public schools 
we cannot have this education. . . 
In the dark days ahead, rural America 
must devote all of its natural resources 
and all of its human energies to 
achieving victory and winning the 
peace which will follow. But it cannot 
do this if it closes its schools. They 
are the foundation of democracy in 
both war and peace. It is essential to 
winning the war itself and to the 
preservation of democracy for which 
we are fighting that schools be kept 
open and the children provided with 
the facilities essential to this end.”** 

Despite the fact that in many quar- 
ters there is recognition of the needs of 
rural life and agreement that these 
needs should be met, certain stark 
facts (jeopardizing the whole situa- 
tion) clamor for additional recogni- 
tion, namely: 


1. Low salaries, especially when com- 
pared with salaries in war work 
where an inexperienced stenogra- 
pher (who has not graduated from 
high school), can claim an entrance 
salary of $1440 in the Government; 





* Numerals refer to references at end of 
article. 
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and where many a teacher accus- 
tomed to earn $75 or less a month, 
now makes $75 or more a week. 

2. Teacher shortage, due to migration 
of teachers to larger school systems 
or to industrial areas for war work. 

3. Transportation difficulties, growing 
out of the shortage of rubber and 
the rationing of motor vehicles and 
gasoline. 

4, Falling revenues for financing rural 
schools, due to shrinkage of local 
revenues resulting from the war. 


What is being done? What can or 
should be done to solve these problems 
that are not new (for they were present 
in normal times) but that have become 
sharply accented in the crisis period? 
The current magazines carry many 
timely and challenging articles, and 
there are the continuous programs of 
agencies long ago consecrated to the 
rural cause. For this article we shall 
seek light from the present or recently 
past work of such agencies through a 
brief review of (1) the long-time pro- 
gram of a Fund; (2) a report of a 
rural study, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; and (3) a 
report of a conference, published by 
the Committee on Rural Education. 


Fund: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1941-1942" 


Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
Fund, reports that: “The Fund’s pres- 
ent program in rural education is con- 
centrated on demonstrations in the 
preparation of rural teachers at four 
centers: 

West Georgia College, Carrollton, 

Georgia (for white students), offer- 

ing a three year course; 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Val- 

ley, Georgia (for Negroes), a four- 

year institution; 

The School of Education at Tuske- 

gee Institute, Alabama (for Ne- 

groes), offering a four-year course; 

Jackson College, Jackson, Missis- 

sippi (for Negroes), until recently a 

two-year institution, now offering 

four years of work. 


“With the exception of Tuskegee 
Institute, these are state institutions, 
all having the education of rural ele- 
mentary teachers as their major aim. 

“Recognizing that to be effective the 
work of the rural school must be sup- 
ported by competent personnel in ad- 
ministrative positions, the Fund, in 
cooperation with state authorities, 
financed a program in graduate in- 
struction at the school of education of 
the University of Georgia designed to 
provide special training for school 
principals and county supervisors. 
This work was recently interrupted by 
political interference. The people of 
Georgia have repudiated politics in 
the schools, and the state will doubt- 
less resume this important phase of its 
educational program. 

“As part of its general work in 
rural education, the Fund has also dis- 
tributed to rural schools in the South, 
both white and Negro, small libraries 
chosen for their readability and inter- 
est to rural readers and approved by 
library authorities on juvenile litera- 
ture. Under this program which was 
begun in 1928, 10,000 library sets, 
totaling close to half a million books, 
have been distributed. About 60 per 
cent of the volumes have gone to one- 
and two-room rural schools, and most 
of the remainder to towns and villages 
of less than 2,500 population. At pres- 
ent five library sets, ranging in price 
from $15 to $36, are offered to Negro 
schools at two-thirds their cost, post- 
age paid, and to white Southern 
schools at cost. Application for these 
sets are made directly to the state de- 
partment of education and must be 
approved by the state agent for Negro 
education or the state librarian. 

“During the two year period under 
review (1941-1942) the Fund has ex- 
pended $522,319 on its rural education 
program and has set aside, to meet 
pledges already made, an additional 
$314,635.” 

Research Sponsored by the Fund.— 
“Each year since 1928 the Fund has 
awarded fellowships to a_ selected 
group of young Negroes from all parts 
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of the country. Since 1937 awards have 
also been made to white Southerners.” 
We have selected for reprinting here 
those Fellows for 1941-42 whose stated 
subjects of research seem to promise 
scientific study (directly or indirectly) 
of some phase of rural life and educa- 
tion. Such Negro Fellows are: 

Cleo Blackburn: a study of the im- 

pact of Northern urban life on Ne- 

gro migrants from the rural South. 


Sterling A. Brown: the writing of a 
book on the Negro in the contem- 
porary South; the beginning of a 
novel of three Negro generations. 


Clifton R. Jones: a study of the so- 
cial stratification of Negroes. 


Chas. H. Thompson: a study of the 
social and educational philosophy 
of Booker T. Washington. 


The white Fellows whose subjects sug- 
gest possible contributions are as fol- 
lows: 
Ed Bell: a book describing the re- 
—— of a soil-eroded Tennessee 
arm. 


Melville F. Corbett: studies in so- 
ciology dealing with Southern levels 
of life. 


Katherine Edwards: a study of 
homes and furnishings in the South. 


Tom Ham: the writing of a novel 
about the people of Georgia’s Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 


Ellis F. Hartford: studies of South- 
ern educational problems. 


Otto Holloway: a study of the ad- 
justment of the high school pupil 
and community needs in the South. 


John W. Lipscomb: a study of the 
history of the poll tax and its rela- 
tion to Southern state government 
and social problems. 


Edward A. McLellan: a study of 
Negro Youth in the Mississippi 
Delta. 


Jesse W. Markham: a study of 
wage differentials between the South 
and other regions with reference to 
five manufacturing industries. 


Ida Lenore Moore: the writing of a 
novel of the social scene in a small 
Alabama town. 


Robert Ramsay: the writing of a 
novel about a white tenant farm 
family in Eastern Arkansas. 


Edward C. Solomon: a study of the 
factors influencing teacher migra- 
tion from rural to urban schools in 
the South. 


William D. Varnell: studies in the 
educational problems of Southern 
communities. 


If and when these studies material- 
ize, should there result sound philo- 
sophical and psychological viewpoints, 
accompanied by a body of social, eco- 
nomic, and educational facts, then 
there will be a real foundation for 
functional recommendations and prac- 
tical program of actions. The funds 
making the study and research possi- 
ble will have been profitably used both 
for the individual student and for so- 
ciety at large. 


Report: Working With Rural Youth? 


In July 1942, there appeared Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner’s report on the 
rural project of the American Youth 
Commission. The aim of the project 
was to encourage programs for meeting 
the needs of rural youth through ex- 
isting agencies in the states, counties, 
and communities. 

Very significantly, however, a re- 
lease summary shows how World War 
II has changed the problems of rural 
youth; the following excerpts are 
clarifying: 


... in the 1980's the cities no longer desired 
(the country youth’s) strength and abilities. 
City youth were too likely to be unem- 
ployed or drawing relief wages. There re- 
sulted a backing up in rural areas of young 
people who lacked jobs or the opportunity 
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to secure farms. It was estimated that there 
were more than two young men available 
for every farm that became vacant through 
the retirement of an operator, and that, by 
1938, there were over a million more youth 
on farms and villages of rural America than 
would have been the case had normal con- 
ditions prevailed. 

Within the short life of the Rural project 

these outside factors operated: the dislocat- 
ing effect of World War II, which had al- 
ready begun when the project was started; 
the defense program ... that got under way 
a few months later; the . . . draft of men 
21 to 43 years of age for military service; 
and the entry of the United States into the 
war just as the project was entering its last 
half-year, when the cumulative effects of the 
program would normally have begun to ac- 
crue.... 
. . . by the end of 1940, only 37 per cent 
of the high school graduates of 1936-40 in 
the Rural Project’s areas in one state were 
still living in their home communities, and 
half had even left their home county. De- 
spite deferments of some farmers’ sons, more 
of those graduating between 1936-40 had 
entered the military service or gone into 
defense industries than had entered college. 
In one center 94 per cent of the high school 
graduates had left. In many places, the 
migration of those who failed to finish high 
school, though unmeasured, seemed even 
heavier. 

A check-up underway in three communi- 
ties of another state, of almost 400 youth 
surveyed in 1940, shows that 44 per cent 
have moved from their school districts dur- 
ing the past two years. Almost all these 
young people went cityward aside from the 
39 per cent of the men who entered the 
armed forces. ... Furthermore the migration 
was unexpectedly selective in some com- 
munities; in a few instances most of the 
girls left for work in industries or distributive 
occupations while other communities were 
swept almost clear of young men. 


The findings of this survey are 
rather important and deserve the seri- 
ous attention of the student of rural 
education. We have emphasized the 
effects of the war on the project and 
the youth involved because they serve 


further to high-light the additional 
problems faced by rural areas—prob- 
lems not merely of the war-period, but 
which will extend over into peace- 
time. 


Conference: The Rural Child in the 
War Emergency® 


From the published Conference Re- 
port we note that the “Conference on 
the Rural Child in the War Emer- 
gency” held in Chicago on July 10 and 
11, 1942, was called jointly by the 
American Council on Education and 
the Committee on Rural Education. 
Its purpose was to bring together sig- 
nificant leaders in the field of rural 
education for consideration of the 
critical problems in that field and to 
issue and distribute widely the judg- 
ments and recommendations of the 
conference concerning these problems. 

Th chairman of the conference was 
Professor Floyd W. Reeves of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The program, 
drawn up by a group of members of 
the conference who met the day be- 
fore under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Roscoe Pulliam, proposed no resolu- 
tions and set no goals, but merely sug- 
gested topics and sub-topics for the 
consideration of the whole group. The 
conference therefore was free to do as 
it pleased. 

After being in session several hours 
as a whole, the conference divided up 
into a number of sub-committees, 
which formulated the recommenda- 
tions that are the most important part 
of this report. Convening again, as 4 
whole, the conference discussed the 
recommendations prepared by the sub- 
committees, modified some, and then 
adopted all the recommendations 
unanimously as the consensus of the 
group. 

The foregoing description of the 
conference is part of a Foreword 
signed jointly by George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council on 
Education and Roscoe Pulliam, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation. The conference members ev!- 
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dently wish the contents of this report 
to be widely disseminated. The 35 
page booklet costs but a few pennies; 
there is a quantity discount; and the 
following printed statement is found 
in the booklet: “This report is not 
copyrighted. Our only interest is in the 
widest possible dissemination of the 
recommendations and other ideas pre- 
sented.” 

The recommendations, thus empha- 
sized, are 38 in number. They are 
grouped under the chief topics of 
study, namely: 


No. of 
Recom- 
Topics menda- 
tions 
1. The Rural Schools in War- 
WARRIOR Soro arh< h alee sc heci ents 2 


2. The Contribution of the Ru- 
ral School Child to the War 
LOS eect ree 4 


3. The Shortage of Teachers . 17 
4, Financing of Rural Schools 
in the War Emergency .... 4 
5. School and Community Re- 
RTE ee 9 
6. Postwar Planning for Rural 
NINE, wi tcdcsncaeates 2 


Here again, is a serious attempt to 
bring about increased realization of 
the tremendous responsibility of rural 
America not only in war-time but also 
in the post-war period to follow. The 
statements concerning the major 
problems discussed are significant, and 
the recommendations deserving of 
serious study. They point toward the 
following outcomes: 

1. The assurance of worthy educa- 
tional opportunity for rural chil- 
dren,—an opportunity which 
will result in intelligent citizens, 
the preservation of national 
unity, the safe-guarding of 
health, vocational competency, 
responsibility for the common 
welfare, and maintenance of 
wholesome community life. 

2. An organized effort to present 
rural teaching as an “essential 


and crucial” type of wartime 
service. 

3. Licensing of emergency teachers 
for one-year periods. 

4, Recalling former teachers; re- 
moval of legal bans against mar- 
ried persons, residence require- 
ments and similar restrictions; 
and a liberal attitude toward 
shifts from one field of teaching 
to another. 

5. A vigorous program of learning 
while teaching, especially for the 
emergency teachers. 

6. A higher tax rate to offset losses 
occasioned by new tax regula- 
tions; and federal financial aid 
for education to states in propor- 
tion to their needs. 

7. A thorough and effective revision 
of the regulations, standards, and 
requirements which tend to 
handicap the effectiveness of ru- 
ral community educational pro- 
grams. 

8. Initiative taken by the American 
Council on Education in arrang- 
ing a well-organized conference 
of lay and professional persons, 
on postwar planning for rural 
education. 

For additional details concerning the 
phases of the rural problem herein 
presented the reader will probably 
wish to consult: 

1. Julius Rosenwald Fund, Review 
for the Two-Year Period 1940- 
1942, Edwin R. Embree, Chicago, 
1942. 

2. Working with Rural Youth, Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner, American 
Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1942. 

3. The Rural Child in the War 
Emergency, C. 8. Marsh, The 
Committee on Rural Education, 
Chicago, 1942. 

4, School Transportation . . . In 
Wartime, A Handbook prepared 
for and approved by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State 
School Officers, developed at 
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Work-Conferences (Yale Univer- 
sity and Washington, D.C.). Pub- 
lished by Traffic Emergency and 
Safety Department, American 
Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


5. Agriculture. . . . Teaching youth 
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about the Problems of the Farmer 
and Rural America, Social Stud- 
ies Resources Units, No. 8, Na- 
tional Council for the Social 
oe N.E.A., Washington, 


Section C: Higher Education 


The following report was prepared by Dr. 
Caroline F. Ware, Professor of History in 
the College of Liberal Arts, Howard Uni- 
versity, for a committee which is concerned 
with the adjustment of the college program 
to the wartime needs of women students. 
The report was not prepared with a view to 
publication. The material, however, is so 
timely that the editor of this department 
feels that it should be shared with other 
institutions. M.D J. 


INFORMATION AND SUGGESTIONS 
FROM GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
ON A WARTIME COLLEGE 
PROGRAM FOR WOMEN 


CaROLINE F, WaRE 


N THE PREPARATION OF THIS REPORT 

OFFICIALS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE FOLLOWING AGENCIES AND ORGANI- 
ZATIONS WERE CONSULTED: War Man- 
power Commission, Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, United 
States Office of Education, Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Division of Cultural Relations of the 
State Department, Office of War In- 
formation, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, National Service Board 
(for conscientious objectors), Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


1. There is general agreement that the de- 
mand for college women in the war will 
be related to the individual capacity and 
individual choice of the student, even if 
and when registration of women and na- 
tional service legislation is adopted. Pres- 
ent thinking does not envisage taking 
students out of college, or arbitrarily 
assigning them to any types of work. 


iss) 


What is envisaged, in labor shortage 
areas, is something like a part-time em- 
ployment plan, whereby students might 
be required to work for as much as four 
hours a day at some occupation for 
which workers were badly needed. 
For this reason, a vocational guidance 
and placement service is of first impor- 
tance in a wartime program for women, 
both in order to keep up with the chang- 
ing need for and acceptance of women 
workers, especially Negro women, and to 
direct students in the line of their great- 
est potentiality. 


. All persons consulted agreed on the im- 


portance of women staying in college 
and on the continuing importance of 
liberal arts as well as scientific and pro- 
fessional training. 

They agreed, however, that the program 
for each student should be planned with 
a definite professional goal; that every 
means should be used to select students 
according to aptitude in relation to these 
professional goals including the use of 
aptitude tests where these are available; 
that the program should be accelerated 
as much as possible, but that the essen- 
tials of a broad education should be re- 
tained with this acceleration. 


. Several people pointed out that it is de- 


sirable that girls should have sub-profes- 
sional skills wherever their major field 
does not lead directly into war work, or 
where there is a problem of their ac- 
ceptability for employment. 
Stenography, statistical work, some of 
the technical skills taught in the ESMWT 
short courses, nurse’s aide, child care aide, 
etc., are desirable supplements to the 
regular curriculum. 


4. On the question of training for specific 
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jobs in fields where there is a shortage, 

or where a shortage is threatened there is 

general agreement on the following 
points: 

a. It is not possible, and it probably 
will never be possible, to say just how 
many persons in each type of job will 
be needed and to train for those open- 


ings. 

b. Certain fields are obviously shortage 
areas. These are set forth in the pam- 
phlet of the Office of War Informa- 
tion War Jobs for Women, in the 
bulletins of the American Council on 
Education Higher Education and the 
War and the series of bulletins which 
the Council’s women’s’ committee is 
preparing on special fields, and in the 
forthcoming bulletin from the War 
Manpower Commission on fields for 
college women and suggestions on 
training. The latter bulletin will cover 
21 selected occupations at the junior 
professional level, including: account- 
ing, statistician, draftsman, junior 
chemist, medical technician, physical 
and chemical materials testing tech- 
nician, job analyst—both government 
and industry, employment inter- 
viewer, child care worker, playground 
worker, child welfare worker, com- 
munity service worker, camp counsel- 
lor, model maker, junior meteorolo- 
gist, physio-therapist, occupational 
therapist, food management, secretary. 
In training for junior professional or 
sub-professional jobs, it is important to 
let students see the difference be- 
tween professional training which 
makes the entrance job a step toward 
jobs at a higher professional level, 
and limited training which makes the 
entrance job a dead-end. 

- In choosing which fields to emphasize, 
the question of whether the field will 
continue after the war and continue 
to be open to women is important. 
An official of the Women’s Bureau, 
who is particularly concerned with 
this question, suggested that it might 
be advisable to stress fields which 
have been traditionally open to wom- 
en because Negro women will be at 


i<] 


a disadvantage in fields where there 
may be a tendency to squeeze all 
women out at the end of the war. 

d. All agreed that too many women 
couldn’t go into the scientific fields 
and that all possible encouragement 
should be given to girls with scientific 
aptitudes. They commented on the 
reluctance of girls to enter these fields, 
pointing to this fact as evidence that 
the fields would not be overcrowded. 
They agreed, however, that girls 
should not be shoved into scientific 
fields regardless of aptitude, but that 
real efforts should be made to select 
girls who have these aptitudes and 
give them special encouragement in 
this direction. 


5. On training women for jobs in industry 


there was agreement that such training 

stands much the greatest chance of suc- 

cess if it can be directed specifically to 

a particular job opening and if coopera- 

tive relations can be worked out with 

some industry or industries. There is 
much yet to be done in analyzing jobs 
from the point of view of their suitabil- 
ity for women (e.g., in shipyards) and 
in routing women into those industrial 
employments where they can do best. 

Specific suggestions included: 

a. The possibility of working out some 
cooperative arrangement with an in- 
dustrial firm, for students to work 
for a period and come to school for 
a period, following something like the 
Antioch plan. The kinds of jobs here 
suggested were in drafting, etc. 

b. Some companies are contemplating 
the procedure already used by Curtiss- 
Wright—hiring people and placing 
them in colleges for training. The 
Army has taken on numbers of civil- 
ian trainees, hitherto all men, for 
radio laboratory work and is placing 
them in several institutions for 24 
week courses. 

c. The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced that it will allow junior en- 
gineer ($2,000) status to college grad- 
uates with 320 hour engineering course 
(instead of graduate engineer) for jobs 
in government ordinance plants, etc. 
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d. The leading engineers are taking the 


position, according to an official of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, that women should be 
trained for engineering, etc., with so- 
cial science and the humanities as 
well as technical scientific training. 
They are keenly aware of the need 
for people in industry who have broad 
understanding as well as technical 
skills. 


6. The professional fields stressed were as 
follows: 


a. 


os 


Public health nursing. While the end 
of the war may bring a surplus of bed- 
side nurses, there is bound to be a con- 
tinuing and major demand for public 
health nurses. Special funds for 
nurses’ training may be available from 
Public Health Service and from wom- 
en’s groups, such as Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. 


. Medicine. Women are not being 


pushed for medical training, in spite 
of need. This is an important problem 


at present. 


. Engineering. (see discussion above). 


The most serious question here is 
whether women will be able to re- 
main in this profession after the war, 
especially Negro women. 


. Social work. Everyone agrees that 


there will be a strong continuing de- 
mand, as well as immediate need, for 
social workers, especially those trained 
for welfare administration. The most 
immediate needs are for child care 
workers, In the post-war period, there 
will certainly be an extension of serv- 
ices and also a call for persons with 
social work training to serve abroad in 
rehabilitated areas. These calls will be 


chiefly for welfare administrators. 


. Rehabilitation services. There is a 


need to start training girls for the 
services and functions that will be 
involved in retraining and rehabilitat- 
ing demobilized and girls, i.e., voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselling, occu- 
pational therapy. 


. Teaching. One of the most serious 


shortage areas is teaching. Too many 
teachers cannot be trained, since the 


enrollment in teacher training has 
been declining and the supply has 
been depleted, even before the drain- 
ing off of teachers into war industries, 
The well-trained, new teacher will be 
able to stick after the war. An ade- 
quate supply of well-trained Negro 
teachers is particularly crucial in rela- 
tion to the drive to equalize educa- 
tional pay and opportunities. 

The teacher shortage situation is ba- 
sically one of inadequate pay, and 
could be remedied in large measure 
by better pay rates. Since this remedy 
is unlikely to be provided, other steps 
are necessary. There are proposals, 
which may or may not materialize, 
for a deficiency appropriation to en- 
able the Federal government to loan 
money to teacher-trainees, the loan 
to be cancelled by years of service 
as teachers—or to be repaid in cash. 
There is great need, also, for refresher 
courses for 1) teachers who have 
taught and retired, 2) those who had 
training in education but never 
taught, 3) teachers in surplus fields, 
such as English, who might shift over, 
or 4) those who have good college 
training or special skills but no teacher 
training or experience—all of whom 
may be drawn in to meet the teacher 
shortage. There is need also for in- 
service training for teachers who are 
somewhat bewildered and burdened 
by the war situation. 

In the opinion of a representative of 
the American Council on Education, 
the most desirable and effective type 
of in-service training is through an 
extension service which works with 
teachers where they are. The advan- 
tage is not only the possibility of 
reaching teachers who could not come 
to the campus, but also developing 4 
closer and healthier relation between 
college and high school in the long 
run, and helping to keep students 
going on in school and to recruit them 
for college. In addition to, or the 
absence of, such service to teachers 
where they are, summer workshops 02 
the campus are very desirable. 
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The suggestion that people should be 
trained for service in occumed, liberated, 
and other areas needing the services of 
American relief workers, administrators, 
and technicians was volunteered by a 
person at the Office of War Information, 
with special reference to Africa. The sug- 
gestion that it should be the policy of 
the United States to include Negroes 
among all groups of civilian workers 
going into areas inhabitated by dark- 
skinned people was received with inter- 
est by all persons to whom it was men- 
tioned, including persons from the State 
Department and Governor Lehman’s or- 
ganization. 

At the present time, there are training 
programs for administrators being con- 
ducted for the Army at the University 
of Virginia and for the Navy at Colum- 
bia University. Some Universities, not- 
ably Michigan, have undertaken their 
own training program for undergraduate 
students to engage in such work. A plan 
is now in the formative stage to develop 
such training on a fairly broad scale for 
conscientious objectors in several institu- 
tions. Some fifteen conscientious objec- 
tors are already enrolled in the Columbia 
program as well as some other civilians. 
While the program, if it is developed, 
will be financed by the denominations 
whose members make up the body of 
conscientious objectors, ways may be 
found to make it a program of non- 
objectors as well as objectors. 

While training programs now under way 
or projected are for men, there are many 
services, particularly in fields of relief 
and welfare, appropriate to women. 


. As part of the cultural relations program 


of the United States, students may be 
brought here from foreign countries in 
larger numbers than in the past. A broad 
program of this sort might involve as 
many as 5,000 students a year, at both 
in-service and pre-service levels, placed 
in different schools on the basis of the 
school’s technical competence in particu- 
lar fields and knowledge of the particular 
culture area from which the students 
come, 

No such program has, as yet, been 


adopted, but it may be undertaken while 
the war is still going on. If it is under- 
taken, institutions for Negroes might 
well participate in receiving students 
from particular areas. 


. The Office of War Information is greatly 


interested in the development of com- 

munity discussion programs, through ex- 

tension methods, through community- 
wide committees, planning forums, class- 

es, demonstrations, etc., and through a 

program of training discussion leaders. 

The object is to clarify war issues and 

methods and postwar problems, and to 

promote participation as well as under- 
standing. 

At a conference arranged at the sug- 
gestion of an official of the O.WI. be- 
tween members of his staff and several 
teachers in the College of Liberal Arts, 
the following points were brought out: 
a. Programs are now being carried on, 

such as the “War Workers’ College” 
conducted by the extension depart- 
ment of Hampton Institute in New- 
port News, planned and sponsored by 
a community-wide committee of 20-25 
leaders, and attended by 50-75 people 
representing a cross-section of the 
community. Subjects include such 
topics as “What the war means to your 
pocketbook,” “To your health,” etc., 
and each session includes a 15-minute 
news summary or the program con- 
ducted by Atlanta University on fam- 
ily life problems during war in one of 
the Atlanta housing projects. 

b. There is great need for more good 
discussion leaders, and a program of 
discussion leader training is about to 
be launched by the Office of Civilian 
Defense in cooperation with the 
O.W1I. 

ce. As a curricular field, adult education 
is important currently and in the 
future. Leadership training and com- 
munity discussion programs provide 
potential training grounds for adult 
education. 

d. One of the greatest needs is to inform 
Negro people of the new opportunities 
that are opening up, and new horizons 
in terms of which young people espe- 
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cially should think. This is essential 
to keep high school children in school, 
to get them to college, and to keep 
students in college. The Office of War 
Information was urged to undertake 
this job of information, through the 
Negro press, colleges, schools, etc., and 
with corresponding publicity addressed 
to the white community. This project 
was seen to tie very closely with the 
suggested program for community dis- 
cussion, for new opportunities are 
among the subjects that any commun- 
ity group would most want to dis- 
cuss, and community discussion is one 
important way to disseminate infor- 
mation. 

10. Recommendations for adapting the col- 
lege curriculum in each field to the war 
situation have been drawn up by a num- 
ber of professional groups, and will be 
printed by the Office of Education. Rec- 
ommendations covering the following 
fields are either ready for press or in 
the process of revision: political science, 
geography, art, music, history, sociology, 
physics, journalism, speech, English, 
home economics, classics, philosophy, 
physical education, physical education 
for women. Such of these as are on hand 
in the Office of Education may be con- 
sulted there, although they are not yet 
available for circulation. 

11. All the persons consulted recognized the 
importance of what is done during the 
war in laying a framework for the period 
of reconstruction. This applies to the 
study of war issues and postwar prob- 
lems now; the integration of fields of 
study and the orientation of students 
in relation to the postwar world. 


At Antioch College a program in “Dem- 
ocratic Reconstruction” has been devel- 
oped, constituting a major field. The 
University of Iowa has a course on the 
“Postwar World” in which seven depart- 
ments participate. 

The war does not end all at once for 
everybody. For all who are invalided 
out, rehabilitation starts immediately. 
Legislation providing funds for disabled 
to continue their education or receive 
retraining is expected very shortly. Uni- 
versities should be prepared to meet the 
needs of this group while the war is still 
going on, as well as training students 
in the specific fields of rehabilitation 
work. 

After the war there will be great numbers 
of persons, estimated at % million to 
2 million, who will come back and have 
to be served by institutions of higher 
education, even though they may not 
have completed their pre-college work, 
because they will be mature individuals. 
They will receive, presumably, federal 
support while studying, whether they are 
receiving vocational, liberal, or profes- 
sional education. 

An official of the National Resources 
Planning Board stated that no university 
could plan on too great a scale, either 
in terms of quantity or scope, for the size 
of the job will be enormous and it will 
be as broad as all of education. 


The tabulation of statistics of en- 
rollment in institutions of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes, which ordinarily 
appears in the April issue, will appear 
in the October 1943 issue. 


Section D: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


HE FINAL CHAPTER IN THE LONG 
STRUGGLE OF VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
TEACHERS FOR equalization of salaries 
seems to have been written in the deci- 
sion of the District Court of the United 


States for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia in the case of Dorothy E. Roles 
and the Newport News Teachers’ As- 
sociation v. the School Board of the 
City of Newport News et al. Here- 
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tofore, all of the cases in Virginia, as 
well as elsewhere, involving actions 
against school boards for equalization 
of salaries have been won by consent 
decrees, with the exception of the case 
of Mills v. the Board of Education of 
Anne Arundel County, 30 Fed. Supple- 
ment 245 (Md. 1939). In each of the 
actions the school board defendants, 
recognizing the futility of further effort 
to sustain the discriminatory practices, 
have entered into a conformance and 
consent decree with the teachers by 
which the discrimination was to be 
ended over a period of years which 
would allow for re-adjustment of 
school board budgets and work a mini- 
mum of hardships upon the tax-payer 
in the particular areas involved. This 
has been true in every instance in Vir- 
ginia where the teachers have brought 
or threatened action. 

Early in 1942, the Negro teachers of 
Newport News in Virginia sought an 
adjustment with their school board 
which would permit a gradual equali- 
zation of salaries. All requests for a 
conciliatory agreement were met with 
an adamant refusal. Thereupon Miss 
Dorothy E. Roles, a teacher in the 
Huntington High School, filed an ac- 
tion jointly with the Newport News 
Teachers’ Association (an unincorpo- 
rated association of Negro teachers), 
against the school board seeking a de- 
claratory judgment as to their rights 
and an injunction against the dis- 
criminatory practices and salary pay- 
ments then being conducted by the 
defendant. The case was heard on Sep- 
tember 17, 1942, in the United States 
District Court in Newport News. At 
the conclusion of the evidence, it was 
obvious to the audience that Miss 
Roles had made out a clear case of 
discrimination, and that the defendant 
school board had failed to show any 
justification therefore except that of 
tace. During the trial of the matter 
the school board relied upon the fact 
that the differences in salaries were 
based: (1) upon the difference of liv- 
ing standards for white and Negro 


teachers; and (2) upon the fact that a 
“variable” scheme of payment had 
been adopted according to the “abil- 
ity” of the teachers involved. 

At the end of the evidence the court 
adjourned until January 21, 1943 for 
argument of counsel. At that time, 
counsel by agreement did not argue 
but submitted the matter to the court 
for decision. Contrary to the usual 
practice counsel for the defendant 
school board did not agree to a con- 
sent decree in favor of the plaintiffs 
but insisted that the court make a 
finding of fact. Thereupon the court 
delivered the following “Opinion from 
the Bench” in which there is a specific 
finding that the practices of the de- 
fendant were discriminatory and viola- 
tive of the equal protection and due 
process clauses of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. It is significant 
that the court specifically found that 
there was no justification for inequal- 
ity in salaries because of the difference 
in living standards or costs of living. 
But it is more important to note that 
the court found specifically that the 
so-called “variable” salary scale ad- 
mits of practical discrimination be- 
tween the races, and, in this case, was 
so used. The actual finding of fact 
made by the court is as follows: 


OPINION FROM THE BENCH 


Notwithstanding that the Court heretofore 
indicated to counsel for plaintiffs and de- 
fendants what its conclusions would prob- 
ably have to be upon the evidence presented, 
it had assumed that counsel would want 
to discuss the evidence further before finally 
submitting the case for decision. Careful 
notes of the substance of the testimony of 
the witnesses were made during the course 
of the trial, particularly of the testimony giv- 
ing comparisons of the salaries of white 
teachers and principals and colored teachers 
and principals having substantially the same 
professional qualifications. Notes were also 
taken on the testimony with respect to 
the variable schedule which the evidence 
discloses was put into effect at the beginning 
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of the 1941-1942 school terms. There can 
be no serious doubt from the evidence that 
discriminations do exist in the school system 
in favor of the white teachers and principals 
and against the plaintiff and the other col- 
ored teachers and principals in the system. 
The Court has not undertaken to calculate 
the exact extent of these discriminations in 
dollars, but would roughly estimate that it 
is approximately in the ratio of three to two; 
that is to say that while a white teacher of 
certain professional qualifications receives 
$3.00 a colored teacher of similar profes- 
sional qualifications, receives $2.00. The ra- 
tio may be a little higher or lower than that, 
but that is a rough approximation of the 
difference, and is used here for the purpose 
of illustration. Accordingly, the Court’s con- 
clusion is that the alleged discriminations 
are clearly and definitely established by the 
evidence. 

Various suggestions or explanations in de- 
fense of the discrimination have been offered. 
One is that the cost of living of the white 
teacher is substantially greater than that 
of the colored teacher. That may or may 
not be a fact. It probably is true to a large 
extent. However, the difference may be due 
at least in part to the fact that many of 
the colored teachers have to live under con- 
ditions that white teachers ordinarily would 
not be willing to live under. But it it pat- 
ent that the difference in the cost of 
living of white teachers and colored teachers 
cannot be the basis of a valid discrimination 
under the constitution. It will not justify 
a school board or any school authorities in 
paying a substantially greater salary, all 
other things being equal, to a white teacher 
than to a colored teacher. The same situa- 
tion may very well be said to exist among 
white teachers. Some of them undoubtedly 
live under much more economical conditions 
than others, but to say to those whose cost 
of living is in lower brackets that they 
shall receive, for example, only $100.00 
a month, while those whose cost of living 
is much higher shall receive $140.00 or 
$150.00 per month, could hardly give rise 
to a valid discrimination, although the con- 
stitutional provisions which are the basis 
of this suit would not apply to discrimina- 
tions leveled at white teachers only. 

Another suggestion made to the Court 


was the condition of the City’s budget. I 
assume from what the counsel has said 
today that that situation has been or will 
be met. Of course, if the City’s budget will 
not justify bringing the salaries of the col- 
ored principals and teachers up to substan- 
tial equality with the salaries of the white 
teachers and principals similarly qualified, 
and at the same time continuing the salaries 
of the white teachers and principals in ac- 
cordance with the schedules which have been 
established for them, that will not justify 
thereafter paying the white teachers in full 
and paying the colored teachers what is 
left. In such a situation the School Board 
would have to revamp all of its schedules 
and pay principals and teachers similarly 
situated with respect to professional qualifi- 
cations on the same basis, without regard 
to race or color. Nothing short of that 
would meet the constitutional requirements. 
In other words, all similarly situated must 
be treated in substantially the same manner 
with respect to compensation and the budget 
may not be balanced by paying white teach- 
ers and principals in full and, in effect, charg- 
ing the deficit to the colored teachers and 
principals. 

With respect to the variable schedule 
which has been frequently referred to both 
in the testimony and arguments, the Court 
was at first favorably inclined to that type 
of schedule. It not infrequently occurs that 
two principals or teachers, without regard 
to whether they are white or colored, ap- 
pearing to have on record the same profes- 
sional qualifications, are not in truth and 
fact equally qualified to perform the duties 
assigned to them. One may possess strong 
personality and aptitude for the performance 
of his or her duties that the other will never 
acquire, no matter how long he or she may 
engage in school work, and that observa- 
tion is just as applicable to colored teachers 
and principals as to white teachers and 
principals. In fact, it is a rule that applies 
to all activities of life. For that reason the 
Court was at first impressed with the argu- 
ment in favor of the allowance of a variable 
schedule. However, when the evidence was 
introduced it disclosed that the variable 
schedule, although it is said to have been 
under consideration for sometime prior 
thereto, was not put in force until after 
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the demands of the plaintiff and her asso- 
ciates had been made upon the School Board 
for equalization of the salaries, without re- 
gard to race or color. This, in itself, gave 
rise to the idea that the variable schedule 
might be an after-thought that resulted from 
the demands of the plaintiffs rather than 
from a real intention to use a variable 
schedule which takes into consideration the 
purely personal qualifications of principals 
and teachers, as well as other matters. How- 
ever, the evidence went much farther than 
that. It disclosed without any substantial 
conflict that in every instance where special 
treatment was given to a white teacher or 
principal on account of his or her personal 
qualifications, such principal ‘or teacher re- 
ceived favorable treatment in the way of 
increased compensation, while in no instance 
had such favorable treatment been accorded 
to a colored principal or teacher on account 
of his or her special personal qualifications. 
Under these circumstances the Court does 
not feel justified in approving in its decree 
the variable schedule. 

Without prolonging the discussion, the 
evidence establishes without any very sub- 
stantial conflict, the charges of discrimina- 
tion made in the complaint. It further indi- 
cates that the discrimination was in fact, 
based on race or color; there is a lack of any 
substantial evidence tending to show that 
the discrimination was based on any other 
ground. The Court therefore concludes that 
plaintiff and those similarly situated are 
entitled to relief substantially as prayed in 
the complaint. 


Pursuant to the above finding of 
fact the court entered a decree on the 
same day and declared that the “offi- 
cial policy and official acts of the de- 


fendants, . . . in paying the plaintiff, 
Dorothy E. Roles, and all other Negro 
teachers and principals in the public 
schools of Newport News, Virginia, 
smaller salaries than are paid by said 
defendants to white teachers and prin- 
cipals with similar professional quali- 
fications and experience, insofar as 
such differentials are predicated solely 
on race or color, are unlawful and un- 
constitutional, and are in violation of 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States and of Sections 41 and 
43 of Title 8 of the United States 
Code... .” 

The court further perpetually en- 
joined and restrained the defendants 
from discriminating in the payment 
of salaries against the plaintiffs and 
any other Negro teachers and princi- 
pals in the public schools of the city 
a lesser salary than that paid white 
teachers and principals of the same 
qualifications and experience solely on 
account of race or color. Finally, the 
court ordered that the injunction be- 
come effective for the school year 
1943-1944. With this decision making 
a legal finding of fact that discrimina- 
tion in salaries based upon race or 
color is unconstitutional, the way is 
now clear for all communities in the 
State of Virginia to enforce equaliza- 
tion and to protect the rights of teach- 
ers. It is apparent that the next step 
forward in this Commonwealth is to 
insist upon equalization of bus and 
other school facilities for the pupils. 
The teacher’s case seems to have been 
won. 


Section E: Mental Hygiene in Negro Colleges 
of the United States 
L. E. HIMLER anv AGNES B. MIDDLETON 


STUDY OF 479 AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES made in 1937 
revealed that 53.0 per cent had provi- 
sion for instructional courses in men- 
tal hygiene and 41.3 per cent had some 


form of consultation service for stu-M 


dents.? Although all of the 11 Negro 
colleges included in this survey were 


*T. Raphael, M. A. Gordon, and E. M. 
Dawson, “Mental Hygiene in American Col- 
leges and Universities,” Mental Hygiene, 22: 
221-36, Ap 1938. 
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definitely interested in the subject, at 
that time only 2 provided courses with 
mental hygiene content and only one 
indicated that consultation service was 
available. In view of the relatively in- 
adequate showing for the Negro col- 
leges, it was felt that a second study 
extended to all such institutions in the 
United States would be of interest both 
in following the trend and in serving 
to reemphasize the need for continued 
efforts in this field. The understanding 
and guidance of college students in 
respect to all aspects of mental and 
emotional development becomes dou- 
bly important in a time of national 
crisis and social change. 

Through the kindness of Dr. T. 
Raphael, director of the Mental Hy- 
giene unit of the Health Service at the 
University of Michigan, the question- 
naire utilized in the survey mentioned 
above was made the basis of a follow- 
up study on Negro colleges during the 
spring term of 1942. A few additional 
questions were included in order to se- 
cure data on the nature of courses 
taught in the field of mental health. 
The list of Negro colleges circularized 
numbered 103, of which 3 were elimi- 
nated because they did not report work 
above the high school level. The bal- 
ance of 100 institutions were prac- 
tically all primarily four-year, degree- 
granting colleges. Ninety-one of them 
were co-educational, 2 were for women 
only, and 7 for men only. 

Replies were received from 51 of the 
100 colleges to which the questionnaire 
was sent. The distribution of these ac- 
cording to states is shown in Table I. 
Of those replying, 27 were state col- 
leges, 22 were privately owned, and 2 
were city colleges. Replies were re- 
ceived from 6 out of 7 teachers’ col- 
leges and 4 out of 7 graduate schools 
which were circularized. Eight of the 
colleges reported enrollments of over 
1,000; 14 reported between 500 and 
1,000; and from evidence obtainable 
the others had less than 500 students 
each. The total enrollment in 40 col- 
leges giving data on attendance during 
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the spring term of 1942 was 23,120 stu- 
dents. 

Ninety per cent of the institutions 
replying felt that attention along men- 
tal hygiene lines was important for 
college students. With regard to pro- 
vision for courses in mental hygiene, 
12 replied in the affirmative, 29 in 
the negative, and 10 stated that such 
material was included in other courses 
dealing with psychology and adjust- 
ment. The fact that some type of 
mental hygiene teaching is now avail- 
able to students in 22 (43.1 per cent) 
of 51 Negro colleges is encouraging, 
but is still short of the average for all 
American colleges (53.0 per cent) de- 
termined in the study made seven 
years before. 

Courses in mental hygiene are re- 
quired in only 3 schools. Although of- 
fered in 4 of the teachers colleges, 
mental hygiene courses are not re- 
quired in any of them. Of 18 colleges 
offering courses to upperclassmen and 
graduates, the title is “Mental Hy- 
giene” or “Mental Maladjustment” 
in 9, and in the others the title does 
not directly reveal the mental hygiene 
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content. Courses of this kind are of- 
fered in a larger percentage of publicly 
than privately owned Negro colleges. 
Reports from 16 schools indicated a 





type. Classification of these two groups 
according to the size of the student 
body of the colleges is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 











TABLE II 
Consultation : 
Average Enrollment Service Associated eae Total 
with Health Unit - 
Under 500 students.............. 4 9 13 
Between 500 and 1,000 students ... 5 " 
4 


Over 1,000 students.............. 





total of 1,032 students taking mental 
hygiene courses during the spring term 
of 1942. 

The mental hygiene courses are 
given by the department of education 
in 7 institutions, the department of 
psychology in 6, health and physical 
education department in 2, and sociol- 
ogy and biology, 1 each. Five colleges 
failed to indicate the department hav- 
ing direction of this teaching. In one 
the lectures are given by a visiting 
psychiatric social worker. Twelve of 
the schools gave 3 hours credit, 4 gave 
2 hours, and 6 failed to indicate if 
credit is given. The following authors, 
in the order of frequency, were men- 
tioned by 13 colleges listing textbooks 
used: Sherman, Schaffer, Witty et al., 
Terman, Groves and Blanchard, Sy- 
monds, and Burnham. Practically all 
who replied indicated that there was 
provision in the courses for subject 
matter on the normal personality, 
minor and major personality disorders, 
and problems relating to children. In 
11 some material on psychotherapy is 
included and in 10 case demonstrations 
are made available. 

_ Twenty-eight of the colleges reply- 
ing to the questionnaire reported that 
they are at present offering some type 
of consultation in mental hygiene to 
students, while 23 indicated they had 
no provision for such service. In 13 
the consultation service is set up as 
part of or associated with the student 
health unit, while in the other 15 it is 
of the informal, non-medical guidance 


As might be expected, provision for 
consultation service is least adequate 
in colleges with student enrollments 
of less than 200, which incidentally is 
the average attendance in a large num- 
ber of the smaller Negro colleges. Well 
organized psychiatric facilities are not 
available in any of the Negro colleges 
at the present time. In 2 colleges psy- 
chiatric consultation is available 
through local medical schools. Three 
reported having the part-time service 
of a clinical psychologist and one 
stated that cases are referred to the 
local family service agency. Three 
Texas colleges have secured the serv- 
ices of a part-time psychiatric social 
worker and mental hygienist through 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene of the University of Texas. 

In 14 colleges consultation is offered 
through the departments of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, health and physical 
education, and religious counselling. 
Trained personnel workers are avail- 
able to 6 and interested faculty mem- 
bers carry on this function in 4. 

Thirteen of the colleges having con- 
sultation facilities are privately owned 
and 15 are publicly supported. In 7 
which gave the information, the length 
of time the service has been in opera- 
tion varied from five months to eleven 
years. In no case is a student obliged 
to pay separately for the consultation 
service. No information could be ob- 
tained as to the number of students 
who are interviewed or referred to the 
mental hygienist. 
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In answer to the question concern- 
ing reasons why consultation services 
have not been established, the most 
general comment was that economic 
factors prohibited. Other reasons men- 
tioned were: “Have not had any seri- 
ous disorders of this type,” “Lack of 
trained personnel,” “Small student 
body and not necessary,” “Lack of 
necessary effort,” “Need not appar- 
ent,” “Lack of interest and knowledge 
on part of powers that control the 
school,” and “Selling the necessity of 
such a program to the Board of Con- 
trol.” Two institutions which reported 
no serious disorders took occasion to 
add that the opinions were those of 
laymen. 

In summary it may be stated that 
this study again affirms the awareness 
and keen interest in mental hygiene 
on the part of the great majority of 


Negro college administrators. This is 
reflected also in the fact that 22 out 
of 51 responding to the questionnaire 
reported courses with mental hygiene 
content in their curriculums, and 28 
have made some provision for con- 
sultation services. Although the situa- 
tion as a whole is far from ideal, and 
this is well recognized by many of the 
colleges themselves, practically all re- 
plies to the questionnaire revealed a 
willingness to utilize all possible means 
to meet the need for orientation of 
students along mental hygiene lines. 
Many colleges frankly expressed an 
interest in securing help in planning 
for the subject matter and personnel 
required in teaching mental hygiene 
courses. Clinical facilities seem still 
at this time beyond the reach of the 
greater number of smaller and private- 
ly owned Negro colleges. 


Section F: The Campus Spreads 
ALBERT N. WHITING 


OW CAN WE MAKE EDUCATION MORE 

MEANINGFUL TO THE COLLEGE STU- 
DENT? This question has taxed the in- 
genuity of many teachers. Shall we 
study general principles and hope for 
the best as far as applications are con- 
cerned? Or shall we start with live 
problems and turn to subject matter 
as a source of data to help solve these 
problems? 

In an endeavor to find an answer 
to the questions posed, an interesting 
experiment was attempted this past 
year in the sociology department of 
Bennett College, a college for Negro 
women. The teaching technique used 
in this project was to relate, as far 
as possible, the material of the text- 
book and classroom to life situations 
and to afford the student an oppor- 
tunity to “learn by doing”; to learn 
through participation in the unplanned 
social process outside of the classroom; 
and to learn by grappling with real 


problems. All of this was done, of 
course, under unobtrusive directing, 
alert supervision, and with timely 
stimulation of interest on the part of 
the instructor. 

Specifically, instruction in two so- 
ciology classes during the fall and 
winter months of the past school year 
(1941-1942) was organized around the 
problem of rehabilitating a small Ne- 
gro church in a community adjacent 
to the college. Although years ago this 
church had wielded considerable influ- 
ence and was the center of many ac- 
tivities, recently it had lost not only 
its prestige and influence, but its mem- 
bership as well. There was at the time 
of original contact, a grand total of 
five regular church members, and 
seven Sunday School pupils.-A new 
minister had just been assigned to this 
church. He immediately saw the need 
for help and made an appeal to the 
sociology department of Bennett Col- 
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lege. The author of this article and 
the students felt that the situation 
offered a real challenge and a problem 
which many students would have to 
face in the future in their respective 
communities. Consequently it was ap- 
proached with enthusiasm. 

As a result of a conference with the 
minister and a student discussion, it 
was decided that the first step should 
be a general survey of the area, cover- 
ing socio-economic data, housing fa- 
cilities, religious, civic and social ac- 
tivities, and attitudes toward the 
church. A unit on social research was 
then developed for the students in 
order to prepare them for this work. 
Basic instruction was given in sched- 
ule-making and statistical tabulation, 
and each student had ample oppor- 
tunity to test the interview as a meth- 
od to secure data as well as to learn 
general techniques involved in inter- 
viewing. The value of the social survey 
as a convenient form of social “in- 
quiry” was emphasized, and further, 
the students were made vitally aware 
of the fact that intelligent social action 
must be preceded by an impartial in- 
vestigation. The general procedure of 
other research methods was also indi- 
cated in so far as they were utilized 
in the general survey. However, since 
the students involved were undergrad- 
uates the aim at this stage was simply 
to give a general acquaintance with 
practical research skills and methods 
and not to develop professional re- 
search workers. 

Altogether, one hundred and ten 
families were interviewed, a represent- 
ative sampling of the five hundred or 
more families living in this community 
During the course of the interviewing 
the students had many interesting ex- 
periences. Outstanding among these 
was the readiness with which their 
questions were answered and informa- 
tion was volunteered. Most of the 
class members started their investiga- 
tions with considerable apprehension, 
fearing that the people would generally 
resent their inquiries. One girl re- 


marked that after her first few mo- 
ments of uneasiness, she felt as if she 
were an old family friend discussing 
the problems of life. She was referring 
to her first interview and was quite 
elated over her apparent success in 
establishing rapport. Others were not 
as fortunate in their first attempts, 
but all agreed that their original ap- 
prehension was unnecessary. In addi- 
tion the group discovered that the peo- 
ple in the low income brackets were 
far more approachable than the high 
salaried and highly educated. Another 
point which interested the students was 
the extreme frankness with which those 
interviewed admitted such things as a 
husband or a brother in prison, or 
common-law relationships. 

Following the survey, programs and 
activities were organized strictly on 
the basis of needs and interests indi- 
cated in the survey findings. For ex- 
ample, in response to a question on 
the function of the church in the com- 
munity, a large percentage of the per- 
sons interviewed suggested that it 
should provide social, educational, and 
recreational programs. On the basis 
of this, the students recommended a 
leisure-time sewing project, which now 
operates under the name of a “Make 
and Mend Clinic.” The initiative in 
organizing this clinic was taken by the 
students, with the assistance of inter- 
ested instructors, and, at present, stu- 
dents taking courses in clothing are 
carrying on the project in conjunction 
with their classroom work with en- 
couraging success. 

In like manner, it was found that a 
need for nutritional education ex- 
isted. A nutrition club was organized 
by students and adults and an out- 
growth of this was an experiment in 
nutrition. The members of the club, 
under the supervision of a Bennett 
College instructor in the Division of 
Home Economics, collaborated with 
the students in the meal-planning 
course in an attempt to work out low 
income menus and to compare the 
money-saving, food-value differential 
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between two groups of selected fami- 
lies, one of which used the menus 
prepared by the club and the other 
continued in the usual fashion of buy- 
ing and feeding. Here again, the so- 
ciology students took the initiative in 
launching the project and then ap- 
propriately referred it to the Home 
Economics Department which was bet- 
ter able to handle it. 

Students have also undertaken other 
tasks in this church, which, although 
not directly related to their class work, 
afford by-products helpful in develop- 
ing the insights and maturity of 
thought necessary for a deeper under- 
standing of important principles. One 
group has attempted to organize a 
choir and to develop the musical as- 
pect of the program. From this has 
come, for those in sociology, a more 
profound appreciation of the currents 
involved in inter-personal relations 
and adjustment to social situations. 
Frequently it was found that the suc- 
cess of a venture, musical or otherwise, 
depended upon a skillful handling of 
personalities and handling of the situa- 
tion so as to satisfy each person. For 
the students in music an opportunity 
was provided for teaching and creative 
experience. One girl gave piano lessons 
to a young boy whom she was develop- 
ing as the church pianist and others 
spent considerable time working with 
and training an adult and children’s 
choir. The aim of the Bennett girls 
throughout was not to take over the 
music work but to develop the talent 
of the church members who were inter- 
ested in music so that eventually their 
assistance would not be necessary. 

Another group of students, ‘working 
with the church school, have been 
acting as leaders, having as their pri- 
mary duty the presentation of biblical 
stories in an interesting, simple and 
practical manner to the children. This 
has been a challenge to the students 
who have found it necessary to think 
seriously about religion and its mean- 
ing to them from the point of view of 
human values as well as its function 
in the social process. Also, in connec- 


tion with the church school, the girls 
have been responsible for special pro- 
grams, making use of the talent and 
facilities available. Thus they obtained 
the experience of working within the 
limitations of the situation while learn- 
ing much about children and their 
interest in relation to their environ- 
ment. 

One student, in particular, after her 
experience at the church felt that much 
of the importance of Sunday School 
was lost in the traditional routine 
reading and explaining of the scrip- 
tures. She was possessed with the idea 
of revitalizing the presentation of 
church school lessons and hoped to 
spend part of her summer studying 
this problem. This idea, she said, 
dawned upon her, as she was teaching 
a Class of small children. They lacked 
interest and apparently failed to ap- 
preciate the point of the biblical story 
and its religious significance. Her 
criticism of the traditional church 
school centered around the general idea 
that it was too far removed from the 
world of the children to be realistically 


. significant. 


It is difficult at this point to evalu- 
ate this project because it is still in 
process. It represents the first step in 
a long-range program designed to be 
fitted into a general classroom-pupil- 
community framework. However there 
are a number of values which have 
been derived which are worth men- 
tion. For example, a number of elderly 
ladies and a rather surprising number 
of young mothers have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to learn to 
sew, and by so doing, to save. The 
motto of this group is “she saves who 
sews” and it is particularly appropri- 
ate in these critical times when prices 
are high and saving is part of the pat- 
tern of patriotism. The interest in this 
phase of the project was so keen that 
all of the women expressed consider- 
able disappointment at the prospect 
of discontinuing the “make and mend” 
clinic for the summer. 

From the nutrition project perhaps 
the most outstanding value rested in 
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the realization of the utility and nutri- 
tious value of the all-too-frequently- 
scorned soy bean, which can be fitted 
into the low-income diet with consid- 
erable saving and increased food po- 
tential. 

Most important of all, from the 
point of view of the community, has 
been the rather phenomenal growth 
of the church. Since the first efforts 
of the Bennett College sociology stu- 
dents, the congregation has risen from 
about five regular members to approx- 
imately fifty, within a period of about 
seven months. The church school en- 
rollment has grown from seven to 
about forty small children and sur- 
prisingly enough, the summer vacation 
bible school attendance jumped to a 
maximum of one hundred and three 
pupils, the largest in the city of 
Greensboro. The church itself has be- 
come the center of considerable activ- 
ity and is rapidly gaining its lost pres- 
tige. 

For the sociology students who were 
instrumental in organizing this group 
simple steps and techniques of com- 
munity organization and research have 
been learned. In addition, an oppor- 
tunity was provided to work with peo- 
ple in various strata of society. Thus 
class stratification and sub-normal 
living conditions became significant 
realities. In addition for the students 
particularly interested in community 
organization work, an opportunity was 
presented to re-think the function of 
the modern church as a social institu- 
tion in reference to a particular situa- 
tion. By so doing, they derived a much 


Section G: An Adventure 


HARRY W. 


HE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF 
THE WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
has secured for five summers the as- 
sistance of staff members in the cor- 
responding department of The Ohio 
State University to help initiate and 


clearer conception of its role now, in 
contrast with its role as conceived 
years ago. 

In summary, the writer now believes 
that the principles and techniques of 
research, sociology and community or- 
ganization can be learned much more 
effectively by the provision of an ac- 
tual laboratory situation in which 
these principles and techniques can 
be tried, tested and observed. Further, 
the student’s perspective and powers 
of penetration are enhanced when, in 
teaching, points of reference within 
the experience of the student can be 
utilized. Thus, in this experimental 
situation, social stratification, class- 
consciousness, personality, interper- 
sonal relations, social institutions, re- 
ligion, social interaction and other 
concepts became of real significance. 
They consequently held more meaning 
for the participants than they would 
hold for students who simply read 
about them in textbooks and discussed 
them in the classroom, unrelated in 
any way, to a “particular” social situa- 
tion. These latter merely possess 
“knowledge about” while the former 
obtain both “knowledge about and ac- 
quaintance with.” Obviously the com- 
bination is more desirable. Finally 
such a teaching situation tends to 
foster both intellectual and emotional 
maturity since the students are faced 
with problems demanding decision- 
making which affects others and there- 
fore requires recognition and accept- 
ance of responsibility and an unselfish 
and sustained interest. 


in Cooperative Teaching 
GREENE 


promote a new teacher education pro- 
gram for that college—a program 
which might tend to broaden the con- 
cept of teaching as a cooperative en- 
deavor. 

The purpose of the adventure was 
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two-fold: (1) to implement the view 
that genuine learning is a democratic 
enterprise, that by a process of shared 
living and experience—one in which 
a number of teachers take part—the 
best possible solution to a problem can 
be found; (2) to provide one more 
wholesome situation in which repre- 
sentatives of two races might cooper- 
ate in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom and mutual goodwill. This 
second purpose was especially per- 
tinent in wartime when the demand 
on the American college to demon- 
strate the workability of democracy 
as a way of effective living is impera- 
tive, if not actually indispensable. 

To realize these purposes, three new 
courses were organized. One course got 
its orientation from an analysis of 
present school practices which were 
studied jointly by the teachers and 
students. Such analysis served as the 
basis for intelligent thinking toward 
the end of improving educational prac- 
tices—even a challenge to experiment 
with fundamentally new procedures 
and instruments. Another course was 
designed to present a general picture 
of the social foundations of Adult 
Education with special reference to 
Negro adults. A third learning situa- 
tion was created through the organ- 
ization of what is currently called a 
Workshop. Opportunity was provided 
students for formulating plans for in- 
vestigation of specific problems that 
emerged from their experience with 
teaching children in _ elementary 
schools. Such problems were grouped 
around Reading, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, School attendance and other sim- 
ilar large areas of interrelated experi- 
ence. 

The course content and other cog- 
nate activities were planned in co- 
operation by a professor of Education 
at the Ohio State University and the 
director of Education at the resident 
college. The latter worker acted as 
general coordinator for the total pro- 
gram. The University professor not 
only did a large part of the planning, 
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but selected the staff of specialists 

who were experienced in the art of 

cooperation in a program of the kind 
being planned. 

The work of each specialist (serv- 
ing as consultant) fitted into the pat- 
tern of instruction in which an area 
of experience had been previously ex- 
plored, essential problems identified, 
and in consequence the need for spe- 
cialized or expert knowledge definitely 
indicated. All consultants were educa- 
tional workers who had wide experi- 
ence within the area of that large 
special program known as Negro edu- 
cation. For this reason, their contri- 
butions were unique and stimulating, 
giving reality and vitality to the edu- 
cational philosophy that guided the 
enterprise. 

Class visitation by the specialists 
occurred at least every two weeks. The 
specialists did the following specific 
things: 

1. Conferred with the director at the resi- 
dent college before actively participating 
in the workshop experience and other 
courses, using not less than one hour for 
planning purposes. 

. Employed an intensive work-day with 
students, involving both socialized class 
discussions and individualized instruction 
and counselling. 

. Consulted with administrative officers and 
faculty members about the implications 
of the work for the total teacher educa- 
tion program of the college. 

. Conducted institutes and seminars af- 
fecting members of the student group and 
staff members, based on the theme, “Edu- 
cation and the War Effort.” 

. Outlined a workable plan for follow-up 
service designed for counsel and guidance 
of the inservice teachers who were con- 
sumers as well as producers of the co- 
operative teaching. 


Perhaps the most significant single 
contribution of the University service 
was the method of testing employed. 
The instruments used proved to be 
very valuable in the evaluation pro- 
gram. One test entitled, “Value-Type 
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Generalizations Tests,” was designed 
to secure evidence of the ability of 
the students to identify certain educa- 
tional values in terms of common and 
accepted generalizations current in 
thinking on educational problems. An- 
other test, “The Value-Type Prob- 
lemmaire,” was unique in its purpose 
to provide the students with typical 
problems which they as teachers face 
in their practical experiences in the 
classroom and school. The test secured 
evidence of the attitudes and values 
with which students attached the prob- 
lems. The primary objective of the 
two tests was to ascertain the amount 
of consistency between what a teach- 
er’s concepts of democracy are and 
how democratic that teacher is when 
coming to grips with actual problems 
and situations in classroom and school. 
Since these tests were given at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the summer 
term, there was opportunity to meas- 
ure the amount of student growth in 
the light of the larger purpose of the 
program—that of sensing the func- 
tional relationship between a person’s 
thinking about democracy and his ac- 
tual practice of it when meeting the 
everyday problems of life. 

Such informally organized courses 
sought to find answers to broad ques- 
tions: What are the implications of 
democracy for teaching? What cur- 
riculum revision, also school organiza- 
tion and administration, are needed 
in the same connection? What can 
the teacher do to promote the total 
effort to win the war and the peace? 

With respect to the course dealing 
with the work of the Progressive 
School, study was centered around the 
following: 1. Basic principles of de- 
mocracy and how to implement them 
in the school. 2. The community and 
the school. 3. The kind of teachers 
needed to provide conditions so that 
learning how to live democratically 


might occur. 

All these topics or problems, of 
course, were broken down into small 
parts where they could be approached 
with more promise of intelligent un- 
derstanding, but manipulated in such 
way that parts could be seen as phases 
of organic unity. 

The interracial aspects of this co- 
operative teaching enterprise proved 
unusually stimulating and productive 
of much good in educational pioneer- 
ing. Coming at a time when the need 
is so imperative that school education 
demonstrate its reality as a demo- 
cratic agent, this adventure in race 
cooperation on a higher education level 
should have significant implications 
for other colleges where proximity in 
distance is a favorable factor toward 
cooperation. At the West Virginia 
State College, the students and teach- 
ers were unanimous in their belief that 
this kind of teaching, providing as it 
did many and varied opportunities for 
democratic living as basis for learning, 
was far superior to any other pattern 
of instruction they had previously ex- 
perienced. 

Dr. Lowry W. Harding, Assistant 
Professor of Education in the Ohio 
State University was the chief con- 
sultant, and was assisted by Doctors 
Glenn L. McConagha, Francis P. Rob- 
inson, and Mr. Harold G. Shane. The 
total number of cooperating special- 
ists were twelve. 

A West Virginia State College bulle- 
tin—‘An Adventure in Experimental 
Cooperative Teaching”—has been de- 
voted to the interesting beginnings of 
this project, and present plans include 
a thorough revision of this work as 
well as important additions. The two 
departments in the cooperating insti- 
tutions plan continuous collaboration 
in this respect, unless perchance the 
exigencies of the War prove such en- 
deavor untimely and unprofitable. 











